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DUES PAID TO THE COMMUNIST PARTY BY 


JOE CURRAN. 


The United States merchant marine, wartime auxiliary of America’s naval forces, through the control of its personnel by the National Maritime 
Union (CIO), has become an integral section of the Communist International’s espionage and sabotage apparatus now at work in this country. 

Original documents now in my possession, some in the handwriting of Joseph Curran, president of the NMU, offer the first complete and conclusive 
evidence in support of this startling accusation. 

Most incriminating of all the documents at my disposal is an official copy of the minutes of a closed membership meeting held on the lower East 


Side of New York on May 4, 1938, from which the press was firmly excluded. At this meeting Curran boasted of 


arose, to sabotage the movement of American war equipment. He said: 
“I wonder if the membership realizes the strategie position in which our union is placed. ... Some day this union will be in a position to say when 
and where they (the United States Government) will ship arms and ammunition from this country.” 


The unearthing of this material, which fills five four-drawer filing cabi- 
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New CIO City 


Council Fronts 
For Communists 


By JOHN JACOBS 


In a recent editorial on the projected forma- 
tion of the Greater New York Industrial Union 
Council by CIO affiliates in 
clared that the would 
than a Communist G.H. Q. 





this city we de- 
council be nothing else 
Wed- 


1] 
formally 


Our statement was fully confirmed on 
nesday evening, when the 
constituted at a meeting of C.I.0. unions in the 
Hotel McAlpin. The Hotel McA'pin was obvi- 
ously chosen as the place to lend a 
touch of respectability to the Ce 
spiracy. 


council was 


meeting 


ymmunist con- 


Allan S. Haywood, national director of the 
C.I.0. officiated as the presiding officer. Ther 
was a message approval from the ge ali 
simo of the Fifth Co Y e Am in | ) 





movement, John L. Lewis. 

Joe Curran, president of the G.P.U.-dominated 
National Maritime Workers was elected 
dent..-Austin Hogan, president of the New York 
Transport Workers Union, ommunist- 
controlled outfit, was chosen first vice-president, 
and Saul Miils, a flock of 
Communist-led i Was 
rewarded for his long and st 
being given the paid job of secretary-treasurer. 


presi- 
a leading (¢ 


chief press agent for 


organizations in this city, 


Mills was presented to the delegates as rep- 
resenting the Newspaper Guild. He was neve1 
a working newspaperman in his life. As a men 
ber of the labor press unit of the Guild he d 


principal dis- 
Harry 


was on the lat- 


not even speak for his unit. H 
tinction has 
Bridges, whose 
ter’s recent visit to New York, 
ed unsuccessfully to raid the United 
and Retail Employees. 

To add another proper touch 
Morris Watson, the 
the Newspaper Guild, 
dorse Curran for the presidency. He, 
in the name of the Guild, thus 
working newspapermen of tl } 
of one of Stalin’s leading henchmen in America. 


ven a hatchet man for 
bib-carrier he 
when he attempt- 


Wholesale 


to the picture, 
paste ward R »ybespierre of 
stepped forward to in- 
too, spoke 
committing the 


» city to approval 





The tragic John Brophy babbled something 
about the great mission of the C.1.0., while 
Haywood, whose subservience to John L. Lewis 
becomes increasingly nauseating as he sinks 


the 


that they 


Communist swamp, 
were embarked 


deeper and deeper in 
assured the delegates 
upon a great and noble mission. 

Haywood’s conception of néb 
trated when, in 
delegate of Communist-owned Fur Workers Un- 
ion, he delivered himself of a tearful dithyram- 
bic about Irving Potash, 
term in jail fon 
cent trial of officials of his 
known to hundreds of thousands of 
workers in the 
what a man purporting to speak for labor should 
be. He is one Stalin’s ! 
York and is 
own trade. It 
held up as a model for uni 

And, of 
been complete wi 
J. Quill, whom the 
defeated for the C ty 
of the Stalin-Hitle) 
with his 


played his demagogi 


ility was _ illus- 


response to a speech from a 


who is now serving a 
the re- 
, 


Potash 


organized 


suborning a juror in 


unior 


this city as very antithesis of 


eading goonmen in New 
cordially detested by workers in his 
Haywood 
Bl 
dil 


was this man whom 
yn men to fe 

id not | 
speech from Michael 
the Bronx 
Council as 


combinati 


ow 


course, the meeting wo have 
thout a 
voters of ecently 
peing a tool 
Michael spoke 
rance and dis- 





usual brazen self-: 





talents as a cheap rabble- 
rouser by an attack on the workers organized 
(Continued on Page Seven) 





Edition on th 
Fifth Column 


Because of the grave situation which 
has made it necessary for the United 
States to proceed at once to the crea- 
tion of a great citizens’ army, with all 
that it implies, The New Leader feels 
justified in devoting an unusually large 
part of its space this week to one 
phase of Fifth Column activities. It is 
not a pleasant subject, but it must be 
faced, and too many real or pretended 
"liberals" are trying to keep it in the 
dark. We believe that in publishing 
the articles on this subject by Charles 
Yale Harrison, John Jacobs, Victor 
Riesel, and Herbert Solow we render | 


a service to labor and to democracy. | 


| 














Rep. Wadsworth, co-author 
of the controversial con- 
scription measure. 


Coughlin Hints at 
Anti-Jewish Riots 
If FDR Wins 


By VINCENT ROGERS 
Who ever is f 


paving for Father Coughlin’s 
iddenly revitalized anti-Semitic campaign 


timed at the New Deal is 


t served. 
The Detroit 


well 
back to his old 
of referring to the “Communist-Jewish 
Worker” and the “Alien New Deal.” 

In addition, Coughlin has gone completely fa- 
Petain’s regi- 


being 
tactics 


Daily 


priest. is 


scist, gleefully endorsing Premie 
mentation of France. 

The July 22 edition of Social Justice charges 
that the United run by an “invisible 
government consisting of “Messrs. Frankfur- 
and Morgerithau.” These 
the Ger- 


States is 


ter, Brandeis, Baruch 
only a month ago by 
Ministry. 


were used 


words 


man Propaganda 


Once more Covghlin, writing in the same edi 
tion, threatens a wave of anti-Semitism if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt continues to run for a third term. 
Says Coughlin: 


Dealers dominate the Democratic 


and select Mr. 


that 


“If the New 
convention 


1940 


occasion for 


Roosevelt as their 
this 
a national wave of bigotry to arise 
befriended in 


candidate, we fear will be the 


against the Jews whom he has 
his administration altogether out of proportion.” 
] 


Picking up Goebbels’ tactics again, Coughlin 


refers to England and some of 
her leaders as Jewi 


con- 


turning to the “Jew- 


tantly re 
war” theme. 


Perhaps it is no coincidence 





that just at thi time the 
same propaganda being 
pushed here ! agencies : 
working out of 218 East seth COusalle 
Street, up i Yorkville headquarters of the 
North German Lloyd and Hamburg-American 
steamship lir The igencies have set up a 
ew fascist organization called tl American 
by Statesmanship Cr de for t Restricted 
Franchise I ow broadcasting a 
pamp! ou vuut America rging that the 
major A t ! d of 
the igt The ’ f horts 
g { a r igainst 
mocre I ie! anti- 








Whet! 1 ( zg adherents here are 
istributing tl] i isn’t been ascer- 
tainec it mar i x ed approval. 
Meanwhilk Cl t Front eaders, with 
Father ( g erating 
with many Fascist anti-Semitic groups here. 
otrang € igt t ( ! I nt looks 
} ! tk anned joint demon- 
stratio Ku K Klan and e German- 
America B 
Observe re I Catholic 
Diocese leader nay evel yoperate with this 
natior espit Imperia Wizard Coles- 
1 1 ti-Cat S) It appears that 
Se fea t New Deal have 
f the ly ; ve Father Curran, 
Re 1 Brophy and Editor Pat Scanlon of the 
31 yn Ta 


In the new Christian Front dri 
Edward F. Brophy of the Precious Blood 
Church, Long Island City, is playing an in- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


Father 


Majority in News 
Guild Oppose 
Nat'l Leaders 


By VICTOR RIESEL 


The revolt smothered by the Communist 
Kaufman-Pasch-Watson national administration 
of the American Newspaper Guild at its recent 
seventh annual convention was no casual 
tarian bid for power by a “small minority,” as 
the correspondents of the. Nation and the Daily 
Worker would have their reading public believe. 


sec- 


What occurred in Memphis was the climax 
of a national drive to deprive the Comintern 
apparatus here of the strategic unions of news- 
paper workers. Supported by six 
the International Executive Board, backed by 
a strong section of the powerful York 
Guild and units from Philadelphia to Seattle, 
this campaign sentiments of an 
overwhelming majority of Ame 
working press. 


members of 
New 


voiced the 


rica’s organized 


It was the Stalinite manipulation of small 
units, their control of the and 
technical departments “which assured the pro- 
Stalinite administration year in the 
service of the Soviet government’s foreign office. 

“The didn’t 
Memphis the 


commercial 
another 


explode at the 
American News- 


red firecracker 
convention of 


paper Guild, but it sputtered enough to burn 
Guildsmen fingers, give Westbrook Pegler ma- 
terial for another column or two, and divert 


public attention from the real meaning of the 
meetings,” writes the Nation’s correspondent, 
who is, by the way, press editor of PM. 


this is a Stalinite 
situation inside the ANG. There 
scores of Guild members throughout the 
try who are in a position to testify to the 
of Pegler’s charges. 

Early in May, six members of the Guild’s 
highest governing body charged that paid offi- 
American Newspaper Guild were 
responsible for losses in membership and trade 


Categorically, perversion 


of the are 
coun- 


truth 


cials of the 


union effectiveness. This statement added to 
the New York Progressives’ evidence of Sta- 
linism inside Guild management the additional 


evidence of incompetency. 

The International Executive Board 
who made these charges, with the exception of 
Harry Martin of Memphis and Julius Klyman 

a stooge planted inside the opposition by the 
by the convention 
vice-presidents on 
are avowed fellow-travelers. 

Fahy of Newark, 
Wilson of Francisco, Philip M. Connelly 
of Los Angeles. With fellow-traveler Donal 
Sullivan of Boston in office, this gives the Com- 
munist Party a ten to two majority on the 
national board. 

After the convention, Donal Sullivan, Milton 
Kaufman and Vietor Pasche issued a statement 
to the effect that: 

“We 
officers, 


members 


removed 
the 


Communists——were 
steam roller. Of 
the IEB, 


These are 


new 
many 
Agnes George 


San 


state categorically, as 
that we 


newly elected 
are not controlled or influenced 
by any organization, nor is the Amer- 
ican N Guild. The Guild is controlled 
by its membership and its membership bodies 


outside 


wspape! 


exclusively. 
“The conve 
s in the best 


tion, through the 


ntion’s rejection of witch-hunting 
American tradition. The conven- 


majority report, adopted a 
clear stand in defense of the democratic process 
and American liberties.” 


This 


records of 


statement little in the light of 
Kaufman and Pasche as 
years their publicly 
ns and actions inside the Guild have fol- 
the Communist line. There are a 
of New York newspapermen who can—and will. 
attest to the fact that Kaufman 
was the commissar of the original top fraction 
which guided the C the 


means 
the fellow- 
travelers. For 


opir 


expressed 
} id 
LOWE score 


if necessary 


ommunist caucus in 


early days of the Guild. His rise to power it 
the Guild was a creation of the Communist 
ANG forces. 

Those in doubt should ask by what strange 


combination of circumstances does a little 
Women’s Wear Daily staffman. 
corset and brassiere copy, become 


known 
passing or 
the most im 


American 


portant figure I the polities of 
journalism? 


Kaufman’s and the Communists’ G 
control springs from control of eddi mings 


New Y< Los Angele 
Boston, and San Francisco-Oakland Guil 


rk, 





lled primarily through con 


cials, unemployed, midget, and partv-line-p 
cations units i ‘ 

Typical is the New York Guild. where there 
are some 5,000 members on the books 


Only 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


IN. A SOVI 


Paar 





nets, was made possible to a great ex 


his power and readiness, if the occasion 


tent by the cooperation of a group of 


former officials of the maritime union — one an officer of the U. S. Naval 


who are vigorous 





Reserve 
second line of naval defense. 


opponents 


of Russia's domination of our 


Although Curran has frequently denied that the NMU is controlled by 
the American representatives of Stalin, a leticr dated October 8, 1936; is 


proof to the contrary. It reads in part: 
“And they think they are 


control of the outfit now with Tommy 


director of operations here in New Y ork. 


This letter was written just about the 
time Curran joined the party, at a time 
when he was coming to the painful 
realization that the Communists were 
playing for high stakes and for keeps on 
the American waterfront. 

Feebly, he tried to cutsmart his Mos- 


big sl 


to t National Maritime l 


ots now the C.P.s have about got 
Ray 


(Communist maritime leader) 


Nu Pa i mo of one dollar. 
rhe receipt is No, 52i71-B. It acknowledges 
a ta $14.20, which ineludes 
re lues amounting to $7.20, 
yntr t ) party’s waterfront 


waterfront section. 
N.M.U. Fund refers 
ity Fund and does 





ET AMERICA. 








THE FRONT COVER OF THE PAMPHLET DESCRIBING C.P. TACTICS FOR THE 
CONTROLLING OF JU. S. SEAMEN. 


coW Oopponel 1 

unprincipled labor 

similar circumstance re 
The 


were glad to have 


Communists, on the r |} 





existence 


abel of 
No. 
job 
Communist 


! Shop 


Fy t Press, 


at this 

He 

\ t gh anti- 
ged him 

main- 


e by a 
ediately 
nt It 


ss of 


adner- 
ils of 


equent 


i state- 
nem bers 
he was 
tics W continue 
(Continued on Page Eight) 
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By WILL] SCHLAMM 

A ghost walks in the glorious Havana sunlight, an old 
European acquaintance of this writer—the ghost of Col- 
‘Jective Security. A bit frail by now, but still of a strange 
charm for a naive crowd, still using the old jests and 
telling the old tales. The performance will end, I am afraid, 
as ghost stories usually do: the ghost will yanish. 

Of course, nothing is wrong with the idea of collective 
security; neither is there anything wrong with the idea of 
peace or of ham and eggs, and all that. Who would not like 


ham and eggs every morning, 
peace and collective security all 
the time? The trouble with these 
excellent ideas is that their 
vendors don’t reveal how it can 
be done. 

The concept of Collective Se- 
curity was in Europe one of the 
most amazing cases of that pe- 
culiar state of mind which Amer- 
icans know at its best as Father 
Divine’s “Angelism”: people go 
about shouting “Peace, It’s Won- 
derful!” and are just happy, un- 
til they get arrested. For a few 
years the European nations went 
about shouting “Collective Se- 
curity, It’s Wonderful!” and were 
happy, until Hitler arrested them, 
one by one. 

For it turned out, you see, that 
Collective Security does not in- 
clude only rights and guarantees, 
but also duties and risks. Every 
single European nation was 
wholeheartedly for Collective Ses 
curity, so far as her support by 
other nations was concerned; and 
every single European nation 
was wholly against Collective Se- 
curity when she was expected to 
do something for the support of 
another nation. 

The profit was entirely Hitler’s. 

During Ger- 
many’s critical 
years of un- 
finished pre- 
paredness, the 
unfashionable 
slogan gave 
its neighbors 
such feeling 
of guaranteed 
safety that 
none cared too 
much for 
building  suffi- 
cient strength 
to withstand 
Hitler. I venture the assertion 
that Hitler would have had much 
harder going had not the ghost 
of Collective Security charmed 
Europe during the 1930’s. 

In sober reality (and I want to 
put it as brutally as it appears in 
reality), alliances between a big 
power and a small power against 
another big power are only pos- 
sible if and when that small 
power has good reasons to fear 
both big powers alike. If that is 
not so, the smal] nation necessa- 
rily turns toward the big power 
she fears most. 

The process and its reasons are 
simple enough. Suppose Brazil is 
invited to join in a common policy 












Cordell Hull 


with the U.S.A. against Nazi 
Germany. Even if he is not a 


Fascist, every Brazilian politician 
will say to himself: “If I act in 
favor of Germany and it turns 
out that I have bet on the wrong 
horse, this nice, liberal U.S.A. 
will certainly take no revenge, 
but just forget about it; if I act 
in favor of the U.S.A. and Ger- 





many wins finally, then I will 
have to pay for my wrong guess 
with my money—and my head. 
Thus, mere caution and common 
sense advises me to act in favor 
of Germany, because in that case 
I cannot make a mistake.” 

Having witnessed the efficiency 
of that psychological mechanism 
in half a dozen European nations, 
this writer is fully convineed that 
this imperfect world of ours can- 
not produce such a thing as co- 
operation between states if this 
cooperation is not enforced by 
straight, impressive, unmistakable 
pressure. That neither sounds 
nor is it nice, but it is true. 

Once granted that the U.S.A.’s 
safety is vitally dependent on a 
coordinated policy of all Amer- 
icas, there are merely two pos- 
sible ways: One can abhor the 
resolute enforcement of that co- 
ordination so much that one pre- 
fers to go down rather than to 
nourish the suspicion of being 
“imperialistic’—the surest way 
to be called a nation of liberals, 
but merely as an epitaph. Or one 
is determined to make matters 
completely clear and to carry 
them out—then one has to say so 
in time, openly, unmistakably. 

A sound policy of collective 
security is incompatible with the 
outworn clichés of ‘non-inter- 
ference,” because an_ eventual 
barter agreement between Brazil 
and Nazi Germany is for the 
United States by no means less 
unbearable than the landing of 
a Nazi expeditionary corps on 
Brazil’s soil; and if the U.S.A. 
were entirely within its rights to 
prevent such a landing, even by 
force (as it most certainly would 
be), then it is also within its 
rights to prevent a white landing. 

Twenty years ago the most 
devoted advocate of ‘“non-inter- 
ference in other nations’ internal 
affairs” would not have preached 
that this principle obliges the 
U.S.A. to tolerate a foreign in- 
vasion of some small South Amer- 
ican republic, even if she had 
formally agreed to the rape (and 
what else could a weak nation do 
in such a case?). 

During the last twenty years 
the methods of invasion have 
changed somewhat, but not the 
indisputable, unquestionable right 
of the United States to bar any 
type of foreign invasion in this 
hemisphere—and to do it by ade- 
quate means. I am unable to con- 
ceive what this obviously sound 
policy of self-defense has to do 
with “Imperialism,” which term— 
if my memory does not betray me 
—means economic expansion by 
force (while the recommended 
policy, to the contrary, is mere 
resistance against such an expan- 
sion by totalitarian powers from 
over sea), But if somebody pleases 


ailure of Strong U. S. Action| 
iTurnHavanalntoMunich| 








Scene of Havana Parley 


An airview of the Cuban port where the momentous 


Pan-American Conference is meeting. 








to call it “Imperialism,” nothing 
can prevent him from doing so. 
Language is public property, and 
at a time when the Soviet jail is 
called the world’s most progres- 
sive democracy, and England is 
blamed for having violated Bel- 
gium’s neutrality, none should be 
surprised to learn from some 
college professor that the U.S.A. 
is imperialistic if it keeps the 
Americas out of Hitler’s orbit. 


The point this writer wants to 
make is this: The sound policy of 
hemisphere defense is in danger 
of degenerating into a copy of 
Europe’s late Collective Security 
blunder, especially if this policy 
limits itself to friendly advice, 
some economic relief and old- 
fashioned “non-interference.” In 
the light of all European experi- 
ences, hemisphere defense is only 
possible if and when the leading 
nation accepts the responsibility 
of strength and makes perfectly 
clear her unshakable determina- 
tion to enforce such a_ policy 
against all whims, doubts and 
fears of weaker neighbors. 


And so far as these neighbors’ 


pride and prejudices are con- 
cerned—ask the Norwegians and 





Belgians now, whether they would 
not have been happier now if the 
Allies had had a bit less respect 
for their neutrality! Well-bred 
girls, of course, cannot ask to be 
kissed; but if you are the right 
boy, they will. never forgive you 
for not having kissed them with- 
out asking. And a strong, straight, 
openly proclaimed and executed 
hemisphere policy of the U.S.A. 
is exactly what all American re- 
publics secretly wish and wait 
for, though they don’t dare to say 
it aloud while Hitler is listening. 

The U. S. now has its 
opportunity to show whether it 
has learned anything from the 
League of Nations, in America 
the target of popular and pretty 
much justified contempt. This in- 
stitution betrayed a sound idea 
because red tape and diplomatic 
clichés prevented Europe’s lead- 
ing powers from enforcing the 
continent’s common. interests 


great 


against the sabotage of short- 
sighted members. May Havana 


For 
from Geneva 


not become a second Geneva! 
a direct road leads 
to Munich. 


‘Shackers’ Peonage Spreads Misery 
Throughout U. S. Lumber Districts 


WASHINGTON, D. 


C.—The 


By JOHN DONNE 


national 


notoriety which the Okies, the Arkies and 


the Grapes of Wrath gave to California’s corporate farming areas will be plastered 
over the lumber industry spreading from Minnesota to Arkansas as the conditions of 
the “shackers’” becomes more widely revealed through the efforts of the Federal investi- 
gators enforcing the minimum Wages and Hours Act. 

Almost 20,000 sawmill and woodworking plants in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 


Louisiana and eastern Texas, employing nearly 


an average of 15 to 20 cents an 


hour. The amount set by the 
Wages and Hours Board is 30 
cents an hour. 

Coupled with the low wages 


are the erection of company towns 
similar to the mining 
camps established by the “coal 
barons” in the twenties and ear- 
lier. There high rents and high 
prices keep living at the barest 
subsistence level. 

In Dierks, Ark: 
ployees live behind a barbed-wire 


ruthless 


insas, 450 em- 





stockade. In Gibsley, La., a cy- 
clone fence holds them back, and 
in Crosset, Ark., a high fence 
surrounds the town. Negro work- 


ers who talk back to white fore- 


men are killed without compuc- 
tion. A Negro organizer working 
at the Wood and Waters company 
at Gibsley was rushed into hiding 
to escape lynching. 

The lumber companies are abl 


to evade the law—and most of 
them arrogantly and openl 
the statute 


because of their cor 


trol of the local and state polit 
ical machines. Southern Federal 
appointees are in the main, polit- 
ical hacks more intent upon re- 
taining the good: graces of 
machine and holding the jobs. 
The indictment of two southerr 
manufacture yy the U.S. De- 
partment of Justic for evasion of 
the Federal law and wage regu- 


lations is expected to crack the 
situation open. 

In Minnesota, the heaviest fines 
vet assessed under the Federal 


Wages and Hours Act was levied 


a quarter of a million workers, pay 








Minnesota's Stassen, whose 
anti-labor record protects 
employers. 


on the Park Region Timber com- 


pany and the Northern Pine man- 
ifacturing company of Brainerd, 
Minnesota. The two companies, 
owned by a joint holding company 


P d | 


vy Edward Sullivan, S. J. 





Zeman and S. W. Locke, were 
hown to have employed eight- 
ar-old children at- pay as low 

{ cents an hour. 

Some of the misery among the 
5 W described in last 
ver New Leader. A_ report 
led by government investigator 
ore vivid details of 
orthern Minnesota 

camps. 
“Living conditions in the tracts 
owned by the companies were de- 
plorable,” the report reads. “In- 

pectors trom the Minneapolis ol 

fice found as many as sixteen per- 


sons living in a house built of 











rough lumber and slabs, and cov- 
ered with tar paper, bits of tin, 
cardboard, pulpboard — anything, 
in fact, that would keep out the 
wind and the cold. No sanitary 
facilities were provided.* A num- 
ber of single men lived in one 
shack and did their own cooking. 

The anti-labor companies ad- 
mitted guilt to 34 
charges of 


counts of 
Satlnnn ines 

failure to pay the 
minimum wage and sundry other 
counts falsification 


dealing with 


of records. 


Drive Gains for Gov’t 
Control of Arms Plants 


By. GEORGE SHORT 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





As the 


Administration con- 


tinues along systematic lines to turn the United States into 


one 


vast arsenal as rapidly as possible, it becomes more 


certain that the Army will be training at least 750,000 
men by September 30, and close to 2,000,000 by September 


30 of 1941. 
The Burke-Wadsworth 


bill 


will pass Congress this 


summer in a somewhat modified form, providing the govern- 


ment with a registered 


man-power 


reservoir of many 


millions. Despite pre-convention hesitancy to call for wide 


compulsory training, sources close 
to the White House expect the 
President to endorse the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill—if it is modified 
along lines suggested by General 
Marshail. 

Key to the preparations for the 
handling of numbers of 
men is $63,000,000 
in contracts let by the Army’s 
quartermaster corps. This depart- 
ment has ordered $35,000,000 
worth of clothing and supplies, 
such as blankets, shoes and hats; 
11,500,000 yards of woolen cloth 
to provide uniforms for 1,000,000 
men. It is now placing orders for 
12,000 trucks, which will double 
the number %f such vehicles 
bought by the Army 
World War. 

Streamlining is taken seriously 
in the new U.S. Army. The Chem- 
ical Warfare Service plans sufft- 
cient offensive and defensive 
equipment to care for itself on 


large 
seen in the 


since the 


any battle field. It has ordered 
$11,000,000 worth of gas masks 
and the plant expansion neces- 


sitated by these orders. The man 
in the will 

for educational gas 
ing. Many millions of these pro- 
testives will be ready: by Septem- 
ber 30. 


Since a virt 


street soon come in 


mask train- 


ual war-time indus- 
trial structure must be built from 
the ground up there is room for 
much government 
ownership of plants—a 
sure method of removing private 
profit from war industries. 

Aithough not in a 
satisfactory to progressives, the 
administration has ordered much 
government construction. Admin- 
istration officials are at work on 
three courses: outright construc- 
tion of plants with government 
funds; loans by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for plant 
construction; and relaxation by 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission of restrictions in the Se- 
curities Acts to give industry a 
freer hand in financing itself with 
private funds. 

The government will spend about 
$700,000,000 eventually for this 
plant and for the 
equipment of the proposed armed 
force of 1,200,000 men. The RFC 
may lend private business $500,- 
000,000 for plant construction im- 
provement and installation of ma- 
chinery. Navy Department. offi- 
cials are now at work on a pro- 
gram of government and private 
shipyard expansion to build new 
warships the U.S. will 
$190,000,000 for this 

Definite 
ing made for 


agitation for 


defense 


proport ion 


construction 


spend 
purpose. 

arrangements are be- 
construction with 
funds of a numbei 
inland lo- 


government 
of plants at strategic 
cations for producing powder and 
TNT. 


setween $200,000,000 and $300,- 





Mobs Hunt Negro Leaders 
In Tennessee Vote Terror 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—The reign of terror unleashed late in 
June against Negro voters of Brownsville, Tenn., who had 
sought to register for the November presidential election, 


National 


Association for the 


Advancement of Colored Peoples appe aled to the President 





redoubled this week as the 
o take immediate steps to halt 
the violence, 
No 1 Negroes are per- 
mitted ir e city, nor are Negro 
ewspapel sold I Brownsv lle. 
Re Buster Walker, local head 
ff the N.A.A.C.P. branch, has 
drive fro the town. All 

colored, people suspected of beir 
embers are terro 1. The mobs 
ive invaded neighboring towns 
looking for persons who ma f 
arboring fleeing Negros S. 


wandering, 
afraid to contact their 


These fugitives are 


homeless, 





Tan ( are unable to 
secure \ n neighboring towns, 
, 5 { f¢ A tne re of 
B whites. Elisha 
Davis, ne station owner who 
va the leaders in the 
Nes ¢ ! to vote, is be 
Brownsville hot 
id 

The m already has become 
awal brutal lynching of 


Elbert Williams, thirty-three year 


old Negro, late last 


month, 





000,000 of government funds will 
be used for this type of plant. 
The plan most favored by Army 
men calls for private management 
and operation of the government- 
owned plants. This will place the 
armament, synthetic rubber and 
smelter (gun metal) industries in 
private hands, raising consider- 
ably the government’s defense 
cost. P 

The major task of building 
50,000 planes, a two-ocean navy, 
thousands of tanks, guns and 
training military and civilian per- 
sonnel will cost about $15,000,- 
000,000 during the next few years. 
We may then find that our 701 
warships and 2,000,000 
are inadequate—requiring a fur- 
Government 


soldiers 
ther outlay. owner- 
ship of armament plants and ship- 
yards will save 
U.S. taxpayer. 


ea : ; 
millions for the 





Thorkelson, 


Fascist, Loses 
Congress Seat 


BUTTE, Montana. 
man Thorkelson will no longer be 
in a position to insert anti-Semitic 


Congress- 


peeches in the Congressional Rec- 
often has in the 


by Jean- 


ord, as he so 
past. He 
nette Rankin last week for the 
Republican renomination. 

Miss Rankin, a nationally known 
Con- 


was defeated 


pacifist, was a member o 
egress in 1917, where she was one 
of the handful who voted against 
President Wilson’s call for 


on Germany. Long an ardent pa- 


war 


cifist, she has been in leading 


progressive movements for dec- 
ades. 

She defeated the avowedly Fa- 
scist Congressman Thorkelson by 
1,000 polling 6,870 to the 
anti-Semitic’s 

Thorkelson achieved 
able notoriety during his one term 
in office. He first hit the public 
spotlight as a Fascist when he 
was seen openly advising General 
Van Horn Moseley at a Dies Com- 
mittee hearing. Late) 
much material for Fascist groups, 
much of this was his own anti- 
Jewish, anti-Democrafic insertions 


votes, 
5,868. 


consider- 


he franked 


in the Record. 

Liberal Montanans were grate- 
ful when The New Leader ex- 
posed the Congressman’s 
with Italian Fascists here and in 
London. This information was 
used effectively him in 
the recent campaign. Last spring 


tie-up 


against 


he dropped all pretense of pro- 
democratic sentiment and en- 
dorsed the Mobilizer 
movement led by Joe McWilliams. 
I'wo months ago he flew to New 
York from Washington to be 
guest speaker at a Christian Mo- 
bilizer one of the 
most rabidly anti-Semitic gather- 
York’s mis- 


Christian 


mass meeting— 


ings it has been New 
fortune to house. 
The only other Montana pri- 
nary race of national interest 
the Wheeler Was a 
-was the O’Con- 


comeback campaign for the 


nomination 
landslide Jerry 
nell 
Democratic 
n. O'Connell, a former favor- 
ite of C 


Congressional nomi- 


+ 7 + sal 
ymmmunist fellow travel- 
ig org zations, beat three oth- 


er De 
Miss 





nocrats Will run against 


ee 
Rankin. 
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Wither Democracy? 


HE blurb-wrapper of this little book* begins with a statement 

from the book itself: “In 1932, before Hitler took power, dic- 
tatorship dominated 10,000,000 square miles, 34,000,000 people. 
In seven years it spread to 25,000,000 square miles, 310,000,000 
human beings. ” The statemewt is erroneous and, hence, mislead- 
ing in its population statistics. If only 34 mil- 
lion lived under dictatorship in 1932, the refer- 
ence must be to Italy alone. Where then is 
Soviet Russia, an older dictatorship with some 
160 million people? The Stalin dictatorship is 
overlooked. : 

The omission is quite characteristic of the 
whole book: It is a well written and engaging 
booklet, a sort of “man-to-man talk” on the 
meaning of our democracy to the averaage man. 

The first chapter gives a vivid picture of 
dictatorship—Nazi dictatorship at work. It does 
not trouble the reader with statistics or historical analyses. It 
describes the life of the ordinary worker, of his family and chil- 
dren under Nazi rule. 

A German worker tunes in on a British broadcast. He is sent 
to jail, for listening to foreign broadcasts is a grave offense under 
the dictatorships. Children are subject to military discipline. 
Jewish children or children of mixed parentage are subject to in- 
sult and humiliation. The state-controlled press seriously dis- 
cusses plans for compulsory supplying “qualified Aryan youths 
to unite with fertile girls and women” in order to produce good 
Aryan stock. 

The illustrations are well selected. The essential brutality of 
the Nazi State, its contempt of the individual, is brought home to 
the reader: 

The scene shifts. The shortcomings of democracy are taken up. 
The story of the Mooney-Billings case, of the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
is told with simplicity and objectivity. Grave injustices were com- 
mitted. But where democracy may be perverted in a number of 
cases, the dictatorships have exterminated thousands of innocent 
human beings. 

The most valuable chapter in the book is the one dealing with 
the economic shortcomings of our democracies, the course of un- 
employment; To the millions without work it is difficult to speak 
of the blessings of democracy. They want a job and bread. If 
these are not forthcoming they’ll follow a Hitler, a Father 
Coughlin or a Stalin. This is the breeding-ground of the anti-- 
democratic movements. 

The author’s plea for a speedy and just reorganization of our 
economy, for a greater degree of social contro] over industry, for 
providing jobs for those out of work, will appeal to all to whom 
democracy means justice and freedm for the individual, bread as 
well as civic liberties. 

The book has considerable value for the layman, in its simple 
presentation of the trickery, inhumanity and deceptiveness of the 
Fascist dictatorships. It also shows that the main economic short- 
comings of the democracies can be overcome by democratic methods. 

It is the strange silence of the book on the inhuman realities 
of Stalin’s dictatorship, of its affinities with the Nazi regime, that 
makes the book one-sided and raises the question of intellectual 
candor. 





‘Elias Tartak 


*“WHAT’S DEMOCRACY TO YOU2” By Joseph Gollomb. Mace- 
millan Co; New York; 1940; 118 ps 


Inside Nazism 
By TONI SENDER 


HE author explains that the purpose of his book was to an- 

swer the question: In what state of nerves, morals, economics 
and health did the German people enter the war. And the book 
is an attempt to give a picture of German middle-class life on the 
basis of actual happenings and especially of the decrees and pub- 
lications of Nazi sources. 

In ten short stories we take a glance at the life of two young 
lovers ending in suicide; at the merchant, distrusting his wife and 
still hiding his distrust out of fear of the regime; at the manu- 
facturer in love with his pretty partly Jewish secretary; at Pro- 
fessor Habermann, the university teacher of law, who dares the 
Nazis by his ironical lectures before his law class; we read the 
story of the district supervisor of the Gestapo who becomes human 
and warns his prospective victims in order to save them from 
cruelty. We read of the farm boy who comes to town seeking a 
better life and lands in jail—to meet there the heroic Pastor Geb- 
hardt, who finally escapes the torture. 

While the unfortunate sailor Max Munks is murdered for his 
underground activity—his death means also the end of the life of 
his old mother who dies in the clinic of the courageous Professor 
Scherbach. As a result the professor comes to hate the regime 
which he serves. The series end with the story of a literary edi- 
tor, who for six years serves on a Nazi newspaper and writes the 
way he is told to—until he is caught making some remarks on 
the manuscript of the Fuehrer’s speech. 

In all the ten stories people get into conflict with the existing 
Nazi order. Are these really the “stories of a truly average char- 
acter that happens to perfectly average people” as the author 
contends? Or does this series sin on the side of too much optimism 
in its hope a speedy downfall of this barbarian regime? 

No doubt is expressed that these are life stories, actual hap- 
penings. Only the same events may not reflect themselves in ex- 
actly ng ogg way in the average middle-class families who have 
to meet them. At this most tragic moment of Europe F or 
history one must be eager to get as full inontodas page ape 
those decisive things that are going on in a country dominated by 
totalitarianism, Our conclusions may strongly influence the course 
of future history—that is what makes our responsibility so heavy. 
“THE LIGHTS GO DOWN.” Middletown Nazi Version. By Erika 


Mann, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 








Reports of Revolution 
Spread Through Cuba 


By BRYCE OLIVER 
News Commentator at Station WEVD, New York 
Behind the scenes of the Pan-American conference in 
Havana, revolution is brewing. Expectations just before the 
election were that the Communists would carry out their 
agreement to vote for Colonel Fulgencio satista, who ap- 
parently won the election. The supporters of the liberal 
Grau San Martin, former president and one of the organ- 
izers of the A.B.C. revolt against Machado, are declaring 





that Grau was defeated only 
through the theft and destruction As the conference progresses, 
of ballot boxes. it 1s reported that revolution is 


Rumblings of being discussed nightly in scores 
of secret meeting places in Ha- 
vana. The authorities have been 
informed and Senora Frau San 
Martin is said to have left Ha- 
vana hurriedly for a safer place 
in Miami. Many arrests have been 
nade secretly, but the 
continues, 

In Washington, officials refuse 
to admit any knowledge of the 


revolution, ac- 
cording to information 
New Y 
private sources in Havana, are ac- 
companied with whispered eharges 
that Batista has 
tl 


reaching 
rk and Washington from 





double-erossed 
e United States with regard to 
German The 
are supposed to be Jews 


refugees. refugees plotting 
and a 
small number of non-Jewish anti- 


Nazi Germans, but according to 





he scandalized and actually Situation, but it has been re- 
alarmed opponents of Batista, ™arked that one of the principal 
nost of the so-called “refugees” Supporters of Batista has been 
are Trojan Horse Nazis. Count Nicolas del Rivero, _pro- 
Apartment houses along the prietor of Diario de la Marina, 
gxh-priced Malancon are said to one of the greatest newspapers 


be swarming with Nazi shock ele- in Latin-America, and that Count 
“Everywhere you go in Nicolas, former Cuban minister 
Havana,” according to one highly- to the Vatican, is a citizen of 
placed informant, “you hear the Cuba while in Cuba, and a citizen 
language and it is not of Spain when in Spain, where 
spoken by Jews.” many of his interests lie. 


ments. 


German 





aha nia ne nan = 
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By Charles Gedvotdl Russel 
The News Reel 


yy less than a week after the Democratic National Convention 

had adjourned, the havoc President Roosevelt made there of 
his party “ind its chances was clear enough, but it never was dis- 
closed why .he was moved to such strange errors on such pivotal 
occasions. 

The first, of course, was his most unhappy speech of ac- 
ceptance in which, having made certain to all men that he had 
long yearned for a re-nomination, maneuvered for it, had elbowed 
all other contestants from the track that he might have it cinched 
for himself, he undertook to play the Suffering Martyr for the 
‘Sake of Duty, He did not wish to be President again, says he, 
but was irresistibly driven by his sense of duty. Inevitably it was 
a performance to throw the chill of fear into even the most 
fervent admirer. People are not so dumb as to fall for such ob- 
vious histrionics. 

The next blunder was in affording to the country a super- 
fluous and most untimely illustration of the dictatorial mind 
at a moment when he was certain to be attacked as an in- 
cipient Fuehrer. In a way without precedent for arbitrary 
and autocratic assumption, he held up the convention and the 
country until he knew that his orders about the Vice-Presi- 
dency had been carried out. 

The result was that the hand-picked convention adjourned 
without a cheer, the Democratic campaign started heavily handi- 
capped and there was an evident turning to 
Willkie, not alone by Democrats that cannot 
stomach the third term iniquity but by masses 
of independent voters heretofore admirers of 
the President and now needlessly and gratui- 
tously alienated. More than one old-time polit- 
ical reporter must be wondering today how on 
earth all this came about. Any one of the 
guild could have given the President better 
advice. 
arte Also, they must be wonderin whether the 

06S Ho President’s reputation for political sagacity is 
Willkie not home-made and full of blow holes. 











He Stands on 

Two Platforms 
AM of which is enough, but does not mention the spec- 

tacular wreck the President made of the convention’s 

platform. For the first gime in American political history we 
have a candidate for the presidency trying to stand on two 
platforms, his own and the convention’s, the two being irre- 
concilable. Into such messes do we step when we try to 
compromise the monarchial with the democratic theory, or 
dance after the pied piper of an extravagant personal am- 
bition. By that sin fell the angels. 

Score One for 

The Column 


IX months ago, the Venerable Shepherd of this little flock ven- 





tured to remark in this column that President Roosevelt was 
manifestly playing for a re-nomination, that his pursed-lip silence 
about the matter was only a device to keep the runway clear of 
competitors, and that if he succeeded in his ambition he would 
split his party wide open, divert to an extraneous and unprofitable 
issue a campaign that ought to deal solely with the country’ 
desperate economics and end in shattering the President’s fair 
reputation. 

Ordinarily, old V. S. (which stands equally for Virtuous 
Sage) doesn’t go much on this prophecy business, but such 
are the weaknesses of our human nature that now and then 
he admits a bull’s eye. 


For Home , 
Consumption? 
T Herr Hitler has a percentage of the intelligence | 


is adulators 


and press agents say he has, he must have known perfectly well 
that the only effect of his “Peace Speech” upon his enemies would 
be to cause them to clench paws and make them harder boiled to 
resist him. The only possible explanation is that he needed such 
a speech in his business at home. 

Should the Germai ] 
into which he is about to lead them he can always tell them he 
tried to make peace but Germany's implacable foes thirsted for 
her heurt’s blood. From which one may SUrMIse that the Hitlerian 


hype tism is all of success compounded and if it gets a wallop oul 


} } } ) 
wople grou veary of the hell on earth 


} 


goes the chiet pre stidigitato) th ugh the alle 7] door. 


What Is 
Fascism? 
+ SUGGE 
grand young 
they mean by Fascism and a Fascist government. 
When Vargas overthrew the constituted government of Brazi 





some instruction or common agreement among the 


‘career men” of the State Department as to what 





and made himself dictator, closely patterning Hitler, Stalin and 
Mussolini, Mr. Sumner Welles of the State Department assured 
us that this was all right, was not Fascism and Vargas was just 
grand. When Franco with American and British help had over 
thrown the constituted government of Spain and made himself 
dictator after the pattern of Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini and Vargas, 
Mr. Hugh Gibson of he State Department was good enough to 
assure us that this again was all right and not at all Fascism. 
And now that the French Fascists have destroyed the Re- 
public and made Petain dictator after the pattern of Hitler, 
Stalin, Mussolini, Vargas and Franco, Mr. Bullitt of the State 
Department is out with the usual assurance that this isn’t 
Fascism and Petain is perfectly grand. While we are investi- 
gating nuisances, pests and national perils, there’s a noble 
opportunity opening up to investigate the Career Man. How 
does he get that way? And whom and what does he repre- 
sent when he goes abroad? 


Stalinism Shows 

The Way 

ye may not feel any really burning, consuming enthusiasm 
for the Soviet Union but you must hand it the laurel for one 

thing, and that an achievement you would have said was im 

possible. 

It has developed a new technique in imperialism. It no 
longer merely rushes in the bandit armies and takes pos- 
session; that crude, mediaeval practice is good enough for 
backward countries like Japan, Italy and Germany. No, the 
Soviet way has distinction, it has elegance, it has polish. The 
troops go in, of course, but they don’t at first proceed to bat 
the daylight out of the annexed populations. Instead, they 
proclaim a plebiscite—yes sir, a plebiscite, and speaking of 
democracy, what do you know about that? They proclaim a 
plebiscite. On a certain Sunday. Nearly anybody can vote. 
And the people are supplied with nicely printed ballots. All 
in favor of immediate annextion to the Soviet Union. So a 
citizen of Lithuania, Esthonia or Latvia had a free and un- 
trammeled choice, proving that there’s nothing mean about 
the Soviet. He could vote for annexation to Russia or he could 
vote for annexation to Russia; no other ballots being received. 
This de velopment may not add lumino sly to the glories of 


democracy, but at least it clear away and refute an ane t 


ro? ir : 
scandal, Jt evidently not true that Stalin has no sense of humor. 


Japs Have an 
Innovation, Too 


a { he Ru t have a new gadge it eria n, the 
Jay t l l | hol \ 


apanese must be admitted to have int luced a wholly nove 
expedient in diplomacy. Nx lore camouflage, no more pres 
agentir a t the hor Belgians or the fier« ressive 
Czech Doric simpicity; pla lealing with plain facts. Upon 
taking office the new Japanse Foreign Minister announces that of 
course Japa s launched upor 1 policy of expansion. What of it? 
Of course, she expects to share the domination of the world wi 
Germany and Italy. What of it? 
lines Japan ay be expected to move without u 0) } 
ever she is ready to wal n and grab. It is diverti g but it ws too 


revolutionary. If it goes on, a diplomat will not have to be any 
more of a liar than an ordinary man, And think of what, tongues 
will come out of what cheeks at future international conferences! 











oe, 


Soviet troops massing on the frontiers. 





Stalin’s Baltic Grab 


Three States Seized by Russia 
Feed Maw of Soviet Imperialism 


By MALCOLM HASTINGS 
In February, 1918, the writer of these lines heard Lenin address a meeting of some 
2,000 Lettish sharpshooters in Petrograd on a question vitally affecting the fate of their 
little country, Latvia. : 
The Lettish sharpshooters were part of the Russian army under the Czarist regime. 
In the Bolshevik coup d’etat of November 7, 1918, they played a decisive role, being the 
backbone, together with the Kronstadt sailors (whom Trotsky massacred some fhree and a 
half years later for demanding : 
liberty and honest Soviets) of 
the Bolshevik uprising. 
Under the policy proclaimed 
by Lenin, the various nationali- 
ties inhabiting the Czarist em- 











from the beginning the matter in the manner of any capitalist 
of the rights of nationalities. government. 

Under the mask of “Soviet Later, it will be recalled, Soviet 
democracy,” old-fashioned Rus- Russia seized Mongolia, in exactly 
sian imperialism, practiced by the same manner in which Japan 








pire had the right to self-de Stalin to a degree eclipsing any- occupied Manchuria, and_ has 
e « san = . ° 1 . 
% thing that has gon fore in the been ruling that country through 


termination, “not excluding com- 
plete independence.” It was be- 
cause this policy suited the aspir- 


the hard-working, highly-cultured a puppet government of Mos- 
blood-stained history of Russia, cow’s creation, 














ation of the Lettish people— and profound y democratic peoples The first attempt to destroy the 
and of all Baltic peoples—that Of the three little Baltic States independence of the Baltic States 
the Lettish sharpshooters sup- have been robbed of their free- oecurred as early as January, 
ported the Bolshevik revolt dom and in lependen : : 1922, when Moscow staged an 
against the Provisional govern- Moscow's rape of Latvia, Es- abortive Communist putsch in 
ment. tonia and Lithuania part ol that country. Neither in Georgia, 

Lenin’s address to the Lettish the deal with Berlin concluded in Mongolia nor in the Baltic States 
sharpshoote! mentioned above the Stalin-Hitler pact of August has there ever been any mass 
had to do with his efforts to pre- 2°» 1939 the pact which un- Communist movement. 

leashed the catastrophe of the 


vail upon his party to accept the Georgia was overwhelmed by 

















peace of Brest-Litovsk, which Second World War. Soviet troops very much in the 
Kaiser Germany at that moment Ir accordance Reeth. Wao pact, manner in which Stalin attacked 
was seeking to impose upon wears See caret Se ¢ ding the Pinland and has now wrecked the 
Soviet Russia. Under that peace North Pave gee een ene liberty and independence of the 
treaty, Latvia, as well a the ss. Under the we SIREn Ys Jaltic States: by setting up fic- 
other Baltic states—Estonia and Stalin has lade habs the Baltic titious government with the aid 
Lithuania—were to become part wtates and is pre & to an- of the Red Army and by brutal 
of the German sphere of influen nihilate completely Independ- political assault. 

For Lenin, the peace of Brest- ¢nce of Finland, \ German ' The statement issued by the 
Litovsk was a “breathing spell,” 7#V!"s seized Denn ind Nor- state Department in Washington 
necessitated by the military col- Way, 18 seradhd Bey ing to CO- on Tu sday denouncing the “pre- 
lapse of Rus For the Lettish ord hate these countri » togethe " datory” manner and “deviou 
harpshooters, the proposed pes with Swe der into th Gern an nroes ” resorted to by Soviet 
meant death to their hopes of in-  POltical arid economic sphere Of — Russia in seizing domination of 
dependence for their country a influence. Under threat of force the Baltic States is fully justified 
originally promised by Lenin. The and violence, ne ae eae by the facts. 

Lettish warriors threatened to ¢?™pelled to yield to Hitler’ de- ‘The tragedy of the three little 
revolt against acceptance of the ™28Gs for surret de os hus is the tates began with the conquest of 
peace. For this reason it became @!T4nsement concluded between poland by Hitler, assisted by 
necessary for Lenin to addres moscow and berlin finding tragic stalin. At that time, Moscow dis- 
them. He assured them that the C©*Pression in the destruction Of  @overed that the three small 
peace he proposed to sign with @®mocracy in the Baltic States  countrie , with a total population 
Kaiser Wilhelm—it wa signed #9 Scan linavia of 6,000,000, constituted a danger 




















on March 3, 1918—would.be oyly ; to the security of Soviet Russia, 
temporary, that the day was not spall aePan. : i JOurneN con- ‘and compelled them, in. October, 
far distant when the German nue to speak of a coming clash 4939 to sign a series of “non- 
workers would rise in revolt, betwee . Hitler and Stalin, refus- aggression” pacts, under which 
when the “world revolution? (2% Stuoborr ly to perceive the Soviet Russia obtained naval and 
would nullify whatever arrange- alae cal pre-arrangement be- nijitary bases in Estonia, Latvia 
ments it was necessary to make Chama i and Lithuania. These pacts sol- 
with Berlin to save the Soviet re ; emnly declared that they “must 
ime And when that day Biatesaige ee the Baltic in no way affect the sovereign 
, said Lenin, Latvia, like the "#!eS JS not a new development = jionts of the contracting parties, 
Baltic state ld be free apie? csessg, Wi tle protess- in particular their political struc- 
and independent _ : e in the autonomy ture, their social and economic 
The Lettish sharpshooter és iidceigietk piel cite lS of na ystem, and their military meas- 
elded and accepted what Lenir tor it inhabiting Soviet Ru ures,”’ 
himself termed the “sham or formerly part of the Rus- It was quite evident, however, 
peace, age : re, the soviet regime that these “non-aggression pacts” 
The world revolution proved an "#@ trom the beginning impos d were not worth the paper they 
illusion, however. Latvia, Esto- a draconic \ ntralism upon the were written on and were merely 
nia and Lithuania were freed, but vs [ : * fs ; the prelude to new and bolder ag 
a a consequence not of “world P : hd 4 inde} Lenin and vression on. the part of Soviet 
revolution” but of the vietory of Pr . , t red sacl invaded Russia. It was only a question 
Allied arm \ clause in the the s tlist Republic of Georgia, of time, of the chedule agreed 
treaty of Versaille innulled the = : 1 it inde A lence and upon last August between Stalin 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk. The imposed upon it the Bolshevik anil Hitler. 
Baltic states became free and in- G, tem of terror and : violence Accordingly, after the fall of 
dependent, and the Soviet gov- pCorga COn pet vast oil deposits Paris, Moscow accused Lithuania 
to which Moscow was attracted 


; ] . 
ernment olemnly recognized on July 14 and Latvia and F 


their independence, tonia on July 16 of entering into 
And now, under pre ire of a secret military alliance against 
Soviet tussia. The 6,000,000 
people of the Baltic States were 


secretly conspiring to attack Ru 
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| Hi ou the Left| 


By VICTOR RIESEL 


One of cur typewriting fingers is hors de combat, so forgive 





our inability to point accusingly this week... but finger or not, 


our sense of rumor still is keen... 80 here’s the keyhole newe 


of the week. 











































































































* * * 





UR not so progressive friend Senator Whee is a much re- 

lieved, but much chagrined, politician these post-primary 
days. His sudden love for “peace” has been much dampened by 
an energetic double-crossing at the hands of John Lewis’ Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League. 

Wheeler was worried when he learned that Jimmie Gra- 
ham’s Montana State Federation of Labor would not support 
him. And so John Lewis’ “peace” became so much dearer to 
the Senator. 

But this love of international tranquility failed to interest too 
the Montana section of John L.’s Labor League ... which pro- 
ceeded through some of its Stalinite commissars to charter the 
Montana Progressive Council. 

Jerry O'Connell, former transmission belt Congressman, fear 
of whom forced Wheeler to dig up the anti-Semitic Thorketson, 
became the Council’s chief. Since Wheeler and O’Connell are 
bitter enemies, the Montana Progressive Council opposed Wheeler 
in the primaries and helped Jerry to win the Democratic nom, 
nation for Congress. 

And so the good Senator found that professional “peace” was 
not so wonderful. ... 

# + * 

IKE cockroaches heading for under the table garbage the 

morning after last night’s refugee relief penthouse party, 

hundreds of phoney peace groups, committees and forums are 
crawling out of as many holes in the wall at C.P. headquarters. 
Watch for them! Reverend Thomas L. Harris, former secretary 
of the League for Peace and Democracy, has been resurrected for 
this work and is getting a typical build-up by the comrades. 

Mike Quin has warned the brethren to prepare for a change 
in slogan. ... “The Yanks Aren’t Coming” being outmoded by 
the rapid harrassment of Joe Stalin. From Centralia to Her- 
bert Biberman in Los Angeles, to Brooklyn’s Pitkin Ave., the 
streets will soon crawl with typical May Day crowds doing the 
peace demonstration ... a sort of road work training for the 
semi-final peace bout at Randall's Island on August 4. 

Our City College friend Walter Neff, secretary of the Emer- 
gency Peace Mobilization Committee of Greater New York of 
381 Fourth Ave. (they don’t even bother to change the ad- 
dress) has invited the American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and the Jewish War Veterans to participate. 

We could name scores of C.P. peace fronts—their sign- 
painters are prolific—but each follow the same pattern in every 
city ,.. all run by key men in the National Maritime Union, the 
Transport Workers and the Social Service Workers .. . not to 
mention my own discredited union ... the American Newspaper 
Guild. .. . The blow-off comes in Chicago on August 31, when the 
“People’s Peace Federation will be host.... 


+ re . 


IDWEST Trotskyites, the Dunne Brothers, are urging the 

nomination of Daniel Tobin for the presidency of these 
United States. Hemorrhages in Coyoacan are probably not 
going at a premium.... 


* ‘ te 


a PENS over Brooklyn these days, our Kings County 
bureau informs, are being caused by the rapid turnover of 
PM’s staff. We hear that some 35 persons have been fired... 
with Friend David Ramsey heading the exodus... . Leo Huberman 
isn’t feeling too secure, either... . 

Which reminds us of the wag at the Astor bar the other 
night. She overheard us saying that a fool and his money are 
oon party-lining ... and retorted that “Riesel is always talking 
of PM.” We hastened to assure the lovely creature that we had 
the magazine “Friday” in mind this time.... 

* x 


HE National Defense Commission will shortly reveal plans to 


convert the National Labor Relations Board and its 22 regional 
offices into a War Labor Board—if the emergency (we mean war) 
necessitates such action. 
Nice spot for friend Nathan Witt and Ed Smith to be in. 
But they’re really perturbed. It begins to look like F.D.R. will 
replace Board Chairman Warren Madden with the war-orphaned 
John G. Winant. And the comrades no like ... Madden went 
along but Winant won't. Watch the party periphery begin to 
whoop it up for friend Madden . . . the fellow traveling Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild has already sounded off... . 
NLESS the British censor kills the story, American papers 
will soon reveal that in secret hide-outs, at some fifty points 
in London, fascists are building an organization in readiness for 
the invasion. Scotland Yard has learned that the Black Shirts 
ise Sir Oswald Mosley from Brixton Prison 


immediately the bombing of London begins 





have plans to rele 





OME progress inside the Socialist Party can now be reported. 
At a closed session of its N.E.C. the other day, a resolution 


was adopted offering English workers the party’s “sympathy.” 
Fine! We can just see Morrison loading a pile of S brotherly 


love into anti-aircraft batteries as the black wing dive bombers 





begin tearine the guts out of British women and children—not to 
mention the only free labor movement left abroad 

Dear Lillian Syme will probably have another columnar 
Spasm, but we would like to record that our predic tion that the 
Call would be taken from Gerry Allard’s editorship and brought 
to New York is about to be verified. It will probably be edited 
hy Travers Clement, with the capable assistance of our good 
friends Sidney Hertzberg, who uneensors everything, Sam Romer, 
who edited the Call before courageously leaving the T S. to fight 


Franco, and our one-time miente sity Ky cdma Unfortur ately, 
the total effect of th Call’s nol y will he the veakening of pro- 
British sentiment in this ¢ niry 


SOONER or later the close collaboration between the Socialist 

Party and the Lovestonites will break off. Sascha Zimmer- 
man has resigned from the Keep America Out of War Con- 
gress, Julian Gorkin hesitatingly calls off the anti-Ally cam- 
paign and Lovestone himself feels more strongly pro-Ally than 
is generally known. 
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S. Subsidy to Liberal Latin Gov’ts Would 
eep All Latin America From Nazis 


By NATHANIEL WEYL 


(Co-author of “The 


REPRESE NTATIVES of 
the economic activities of the entire Western Hemisphere. 
The European War has made drastic action imperative. 


veconquest of Mexico’) 


twenty-one American republics are meeting in Havana to act on far-reaching and audacious proposals to fuse 


Instead of bringing a new prosperity to Central and South America, the 


Gar has left twenty Latin republics flat on their backs and gasping for breath. The British blockade has closed the European continent 


to,Latin American exports. 
-preference policies. 


Meat exports from Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil dropped 50 per cent in six months. 


England’s raw material purchases in the Latin lands are seriously affected by blocked sterling and imperial 


Brazilian cotton, Chilean ni- 


trates, Andean non-ferrous metals and Carribbean petroleum are in the doldrums. 


Most Latin American nations must export or die. 
the machine-made goods vital to their welfare. Todé Ly, 








Fascist riots against the government kept France in constant turmoil. 


Real France Not Fascist 


Generals Stopped Blum 
From Modernizing Army 


By LOUIS LEVY 
Leading member of the late French Socialist Party and diplomatic correspondent 
of the Socialist newspaper “Le Populaire, suppressed, 
ONDON.—As one of the few Socialists who have managed to reach 
L London since the capitulation, I should like to send a the 
workers of America. 


First of all, I should like to say how much the French refugees here appre- 
ciate the welcome given to them by their British friends. They seem to under- 
stand spontaneously that the French people do not bear the responsibility for 





” 

now 
French 
message to 


treachery. We are glad to see the British so balanced, retaining even at the 
present crucial time their sense of justice. 

And I assure you that you are right not to lose confidence in the French 
people—for the French people are sound, perfectly sound. In the same way, 


French army as a whole. 


a diplomatic but a war correspondent, 


you are right not to lose faith in the 





For eight months I have been, not 
living side by side with our officers and men in the outposts. 
Their resolution was firm. They meant to defend at any 
cost their country and their freedom. They, too, were be- 
trayed by men at the top. 

You can be sure that the Popular Front and the Socialists 
were not responsible for the French shortcomings. It was 
the Blum government which demanded and, in fact, ob- 
tained from Parliament massive credits for national de- 

: fense purposes. 
Leon Blum If, when those credits were shared out ‘among the 
Services, the part allotted to the air arm was too small, 
the responsibility falls upon the General Staff. Actually, our great “strategists” 
regarded the air arm as nothing more than an auxiliary weapon. 
Just as they failed to understand the role of armored and mechanized 


The Maginot 
January last, 
General Staff 
in store for us. 


ted in this mortal error. 
is in vain that, in 
chiefs of the 


so they 
great harm. It we 
to convince the 


held 


divisions in modern warfare, persi 
Line superstition also did us 
General de Gaulle tried once 
that the German armored divisions 


again 


redoubtable surprises 


Nothing seemed to impress them. These gentlemen had learnt nothing, 
either from the lesson of Spain or the lesson of Poland. Hidebound by routine, 
deprived of any form of imagination, they assessed the war of 1940 on the basis 
of the war of 1914-1918. 

But there is no need to go back so far. In May, it was clear that im- 
portant tactical mistakes had been committed. Why, then, between May 10 
and the month of June, were concrete works not erected in front of the Seine 
and the Loire? Why was the Maginot Line not evacuated and its defending 
forces withdrawn intact towards the Southwest? 

In short, did General Weygand really want to resist those last few weeks? 


After the Somme reverse, did he not capitulate in his own mind, and think 


thereafter f defeat? 
Resistance was, in fact, still possible. 
de Gaulle and by a strong 


only « 
That was the view held by General 
Ministers in Bordeaux. 


minority among the Council of 


But it would have been necessary to galvanize the country, to have appealed 
for complete cooperation. 
HERE was no need for the population to rush towards the frontier with 
rifles. Nevertheless, an appeal could have been made to the mass of the 
population to put anti-tank obstacles in the streets and to mine the roads. A 
bugle call was needed to stir the spirit of a great people which did not want to die. 


But this General Staff, which did not wish to defend Paris, the great city 


of revolutions, was no doubt frightened of anything that looked like a “people’s 
war.” A call on the revolutionary spirit could not be expected to appeal to 
General Weygand, a Fascist of foreign origin. 


The truth which all should know is that there were many French capitalists 
who preferreds Hitler to that which they call Communism but which is in fact 
nothing more than democracy. 

Persons in a country where all classes of society are united against the 
Nazi aggressor cannot understand how far the Fifth Column had penetrated 


into the French bourgeoisie. Fascist propaganda had completely undermined 


everything. Remember February 6, 19834—the day on which the French Fascists 
in the pay of rich reactionaries tried to overthrow the Republic? 

One may safely assume now. that these French Fascists were not without 
contact with their counterparts abroad. Behind the “Hooded Men” plot a few 


But the F 
tradition was too strong in France. 
great distress of the reactionaries. 


did 


months later, there loomed the shadows of Mussolini and Hitler. ascists 
did not succeed on February 6. The democratic 

The Popular Front won the day—to the 
However, this right wa \ 


not abandon the fight. 





ymentary and the opponents of democracy 
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which, until the last 


these countries are in a perilous position. 


Industrial raw materials and foodstuffs are the coinage with which they acquire 


The Reich is offering to buy their raw 
materials against October delivery of industrial goods. Nazi agents are dangling 
before impecunious Latin American governments the prospect of a reviving 
and united Europe which will buy huge quantities of American raw materials. 
Uruguay, Argentina and Brazil have permitted Nazi Fifth Columns to grow 
and luxuriate lest Berlin retaliate with commercial boycott. Thus German trade 
is a political weapon. It is the prelude to treason, internal rebellion and eventual 


conquest. The military and political invasion of these two continents by the 
totalitarian powers can only be thwarted if our hemisphere is economically 
insulated. 


* * * 


THE U. S. PLAN AND ITS DANGERS 

HE United States plan, as worked out by Assistant Secretary of State Adolf 

A Berle, involves the formation of a $2,000,000,000, U. S.-financed export 
corporation. This inter-American cartel would buy up the surplus raw materials 
of this hemisphere at guaranteed prices to producers. Pacts would be made 
with each Latin American republic to restrict the output of those crops and 
industrial raw materials which would normally reach German, Italian and 
Japanese markets. 

The plan will probably also provide for the gearing of all Latin American 
fiscal systems to the Federal Reserve Board, for the distribution of surplus gold 
to the Good Neighbors so as to facilitate their purchase of United States products, 
and for the reorganization of Latin American agriculture, industry and mining 
to serve the requirements of our market. 

Unfortunately for us, Latin America is an economically backward area. 
3etween Cancer and Capricorn, there is virtually no modern industry. Tens of 
millions of Indians and men of mixed blood live in remote, desolate villages or 
else work for a pittance as virtual serfs in the plantations and mines. 

The Latin American people live on the ragged edge of starvation. They 
produce the food necessary for their own subsistence, and they produce vast 
quantities of crops and minerals for export. But these crops and minerals are, 
in the main, competitive with our own. We can find no use for the surplus 
cotton, wheat, beef and petroleum of the Good Neighbors. We are unable to 
absorb Europe’s share of Latin American sugar, bananas, coffee, flaxseed, sisal 
hemp, lead, zinc and copper. Before the war, Latin America sold $1,150,000,000 
worth of goods to Europe and only $650,000,000 worth to the United States. 
Thus the cartel will probably mean subsidizing the production of goods 
we don’t want and can’t use to the tune of between $500,000,000 and $700,000,000 
annually. This is about one-tenth of one per cent of our national income. 

* * 


*” 
RAW MATERIALS A WEAPON 
HE dangers of this program are obvious. They are these: 

The inter-American cartel must do one of two things with the billion-odd 
dollars worth of raw material surplus it will acquire each year. Either destroy 
them or barter them with Nazi Germany. Now the A.A.A. experience with the 
suckling pigs demonstrated pretty conclusively that the people will not tolerate 
the planned destruction of wealth. Nazi agitators would tell Latin America 
that the burning of foodstuffs when the people are hungry is the real measuring 
rod of our democratic civilization. But if we enter into gigantic barter deals 
with a Nazi Europe, we will strengthen the hands of the powerful Wall Street 
appeasement group, reputedly led by “Cap” Rieber of Texas Corporation, James 
D. Mooney of General Motors and the unspeakable Mr. Henry Ford. Moreover, 
if the cartel plan is to be worth its salt, it must involve the marshalling of the 
economic resources of our hemisphere to strike persistently and effectively 
against fascism. With one-ninth of the earth’s population, this hemisphere 
produces three-fourths of its oil and disproportionately large quantities of its 
food grains, its meat, copper, lead, zine and cotton. This is a mighty economic 
weapon. We must use it against our enemies. 

Nazi Ltn tnnepenns is already oe hard against the cartel en ase 
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A pre- -election campaign in Cuba. 


out South America. The fascists argue that they are ready and willing to 
absorb everything Latin America can produce and offer cheap machine goods 
in return, whereas the Amerian plan involves shackling.the productive re- 
sources of the Latin nations . 


ak * * 
THE WAY OUT 
HIS is an emergency program. It can only work if it is coupled with a 
broader plan for the drastic reorganization of the economy of the hemisphere 
—a reorganization that will unleash the latent forces of abundance. 

Secretary Henry A. Wallace recently launched an American Society of 
Agricultural Sciences to plan the revamping of inter-American farming. 

It is proposed that we chip in a million dollars to induce Brazilian and 
Central American peasants to grow rubber. Latin America can get five times 
as much per acre yield as the present world average. We can create a brand 
new 300 million dollar Latin American industry if Brazil reverts to rubber on 
a mammoth But, unfortunately, it takes ten years for rubber trees to 
reach bearing age! And by that time the world crisis may have passed or 
assumed radically new forms. U. S. consumption of raw natural rubber will 
probably be a fraction of its present volume. 

With the exception of Bolivian tin, Cuban manganese and a few similar 
products, there is very little that can be done to make more Latin American 
products attractive to U. S. consumers. And the hard-pressed American farmer, 
who is being tractored and gullied off the land, who faces renewed distress as 
a result of collapsed export markets, is fighting furiously against competitive 
Latin American crop imports. 

What is the solution? 

The permanent way out 
her agriculture and unleash her vast potent?al consuming power. 
Latin Americans are given the benefits of machine civilization, 
raw materials of this continent and a half would be absorbed 
problem of raw material surpluses would lose its urgency. 

Gigantic exports of United States capital goods would serve to develop 
an iron and steel industry in Brazil; utilize the vast, latent hydro-electric power 
of the Andes, and stud the hemisphere with smelters and oil refineries. There 
are no insurmountable obstacles to the creation of chemical, textile, fertilizer, 
plastic and machine tool industries in our sister republics. 

This is the true solution. It implies several things. The United States 
must export capital through a governmental agency and in terms of an inter- 
American plan for hemisphere development which would concentrate on fostering 
those industries deemed crucial to the well-being of the Latin American people. 
Our capital would be raw materials so that when our oil 
reserves approach exhaustion, for instance, we will have a lien on Latin American 


seale. 


is to industrialize Latin America, diversify 
If 110 million 
most of the 
locally. The 


one 


loans paid for in 


reserves. Secondly, Latin America can only industrialize if she develops her 
internal markets. This means a drastic and unrelenting agrarian reform. The 
pattern of the continent today is a pattern of land monopoly. Colossal, semi- 


feudal estates (one of them as stretch from 


large as England) Guatemala to 

Patagonia. These estates are largely self-sufficient. They have no real relation- 

ship to the capitalist market. They are technologically incompetent to such a 

degree that land resources are squandered and the bulk of the agrarian popu- 
lation is too poor to buy machine goods. 

The agrarian re ns the distribution of the hacienda lands to the 





form mea 


peasantry, the reorg ation and diversification of crop production, the im- 
provement of communications between hinterland and urban markets, and the 
fostering of agrarian producer and consumer cooperatives. In Mexico, this is 


being done. 
The reform can only be achieved if the military-landlord dictatorships 
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The U. S. army is rapidly mochanizing its forces. 
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No Ground Seen for Attack 
On Wage-Hour Standards 


By ALGERNON LEE 


N° responsible person in the United States—that is to say, no one but 

the Lindberghs and Hoovers, the Communists, and the motley crew 
of domestic and imported Fascists—now denies that the United States 
is faced with a war-danger of the first magnitude. 

There may be disagreement as to whether the danger is likely to 
become acute within a few months or not for two or three years. There 
may be disagreement as to which is the better method of defense—to 
wait and let the enemy choose his own time for attacking us on this side 
of the water, or to strike him where he lives and while he has his hands 
full. But on one thing the substantial mass of the American people are 
now agreed. All responsible elements recognize the imperative need 
for defensive preparation. 

Had this been recognized by the masses a year ago, or even six 
months ago, making it possible for the government to begin dealing 


with the problem before conditions in Europe became so grave, we 
might not have had to prepare for war on such a gigantic scale. But 
there is no use of crying over spilt milk. We are where we are. We 


are compelled to think in terms of millions of men, hundreds of capital 
ships, thousands of tanks, tens of thousands of planes, billions of dollars, 
two continents to guard, and two oceans to patrol. 

“Billions of dollars’’ is easily said. We do not always realize that 
each billion means more than seven dollars, on the average, from each 
man, woman, and child in the United States. The spending of ten such 
billions is immediately in view—and that is only a beginning. But even 
this statemeht gives no real measure of the sacrifices that will be required. 

In many quarters there is a tendency these days to assume that 
the business interests will cheerfully do their full part and to express 
doubt as to the working people's response. 

There is nothing in the present situation, nor in the history of labor 
in the United States or elsewhere, to justify such talk. Even in countries 
much less democratic than our own, whenever real national interests 
were in real danger—as ours now are—the working class has never 
shirked its duty. It will not shirk today. Let those who live on rent, 
interest, and dividends show themselves as loyal and as brave in action 
and in endurance as those who depend on daily wages for their bread, 
and there will be no ground for misgiving or reproach. 

Because this is true, it is necessary and timely to challenge the 
half brazen and half insidious campaign against organized labor which 
is now getting under way, with the object of preparing the public mind 
for the idea that labor must be called upon to sacrifice standards 
wages, hours, and collective bargaining rights which it has gained i 
recent years. 

If and when such sacrifices are really needful, neither the trade 
unions nor the masses whose interests they represent will refuse. Today, 
with eight or ten million workers not normally employed, while the 
production of goods and services is as large as it was at the peak in 1929, 
no one is justified in proposing any lowering of labor standards. On the 
contrary, not only would it be unjust to call on those now employed 
to do more work while a large proportion of the potential workers are 
left in idleness and want or put on nonessential jobs at subnormal wages. 
It would be positively injurious from the point of view of efficient pro- 
duction for purposes of defense. 

Leisure and enjoyment of life are precious to the workers as plain 
human beings. But they also make for bodily health and for cheerfulness 
on the job, and thereby make for greater productive capacity per man 
and per hour. 

Neither in France nor in Great Britain have the workers stood off 
and bargained with the state as to the terms on which they would consent 
to defend the nation. They will not do so here. But immeasurable harm 
may be done by those who spread the impression that such will be 
labor's attitude. On them, if they persist, will rest the responsibility for 
sabotaging in advance the frank and active cooperation between a demo- 
cratic government and a democratic labor movement which ought to 
exist at all times and which is indispensable in times of stress. 








Ford Denounced in Canadian 
Parliament; Boycott Spreads 


OTTAWA, Canada. — American automobile manufac- 
turer Henry Ford, whose “narrow, vicious views” were re- 
sponsible for his firm’s refusal to manufacture fighting 


planes for Great Britain, is encountering a stiff boycott of 
his automobiles by enraged Canadian citizens, and from re- 
ports coming in over the border, from many Americans too. 

Canada’s House of Parliament has resounded with sting- 
ing criticism of Ford by members of a!] parties. In the recent 
debate on a special war revenue act, which calls for heavy 
increases in taxation, T. L. Church, Toronto, conservative, 
attacked Ford’s refusal as a “menace to freedom and civili- 
zation.” 
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human waiiien conditions” in the plant. 

Complaints as to working conditions are not the 
Concern is felt at the numerous 
who work at the Ford plant. Ford’s secretary 
with Nazi groups, as has William J. Cameron, vice-president in charge of pub- 
licity. Cameron has been connected with the Anglo-Saxon Federation, and the 
defunct Ford-sponsored Dearborn Independent, a notorious anti-Semitic sheet of 
the twenties. 
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basis of contention. 
Nazi sympathies, 
is known to have worked closely 


only 
German en 


gineers, 


many of 





a half are 
support. Without 
American affairs, 
dictatorships, which are incapable of establishing a 
os day ette democratic society, and the progressive regimes of Mexico, 
Chile, Cuba and Colombia. The transformation of our he misphere into a citadel 
of nc freedom implies that the Good Neighbor policy be directed toward 
the common people of Latin America, 


which infest 
enjoy United 
intervene in 
away from 


this continent and 

States diplomatic 
internal Latin 
reactionary 


swept aside. At present, 
violating its 
Washington can 


they often 
pledge not to 
shift its support 


back 
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Stalinites Hawk Old Fronts 
For New to Shield Pro-Nazi Line 


AUGHT in ideological flagrante delicto by the Stalin- 
Hitler pact and the ensuing war, the Kremlin’s 
American front organizations have undergone a crisis 
such as no combination of government inquiry and jour- 
nalistic debunking could have produced unaided. Some 
Moscow-hatched humpty-dumpties are so badly shattered 
that they can never be put together again, and Stalin’s 
horses and men have stopped trying. 
Instead, they are building new fronts. 
To an extent the same is true of Hitler’s and Musso- 


lini’s American agents and admirers. A new crop of 
totalitarian stooge set-ups has risen to bedevil politics 


as did their precursors and, as before, innocents are 
being taken in. 

The American League for Peace and Democracy, for- 
merly the League Against War and Fascism, the Kremlin’s 
chief American front founded in 1952 by secret agent 
Urevitch, began to feel the effects of the pact last fall. 
At that time I wrote for the American Mercury an article 


predicting that “an explosion now brewing may blast 
away liberal, labor and, pacifist support, and perhaps 
destroy the whole structure.” On February 2, seven 


League leaders, all Communists or fellow-travelers, met 
in a New York cafeteria and adopted a resolution dis- 
banding the outfit. 


The claimed 7,500,000 members were not consulted. 
Moscow ordered, and its agents acted with Muscovite 


authoritarianism. One week later the Communist Daily 
Worker publicly endorsed the liquidation and ordered the 
formation of a “new and greater peace movement.” 


* * * 
IQUIDATION of the League is not a unique phenom- 
enon. Corliss Lamont, son of the financier and a 
leading Stalin fellow-traveler, recently announced the 


demise of the American Friends of the Soviet Union, of 
which he was the head. Coincidentally, Bookniga and 
Amkino, American distributors of Soviet books and movies, 
respectively, folded up. The Cameo, Soviet first-run house 
in New York, closed its doors, Film Audiences for 
Democracy, which a year ago endorsed anti-Nazi films, 
went with the wind when the Communist Party fellow- 
travelers in control tried to force it to condemn them. 
The American Student Union and Youth Congress, having 
condoned Stalin’s “peace” and “liberation” policy in Fin- 
land, are debilitated. The exodus of ten national groups 
from the Congress began a drift which must finally expose 
the dominant Stalin caucus so clearly as to make it visible 
even from the White House powder room. 

Stalinists in charge of the Artists Congress, League 
of American Writers and Theatre Arts Committee (TAC) 
are considering liquidation. The Congress had to suppress 
Fighting Words, a volume of anti-Nazi articles by Con- 
gress followers which was yanked from reviewers’ hands 
on the eve of publication this spring. (After revision, 
this book was published last week.) Many artists, writers, 
actors, who supported the culture set-ups as an anti-Hitler 
gesture, charge that, since the Stalin-Hitler merger, anti- 
Fascist work is taboo. In the art field, the Stalin-run 
Congress endorsed the invasion of Finland and Soviet- 
Fascist art rapprochement. 

Those who resigned from their respective groups have 
included Thomas Mann (honorary president of the writ- 
ers), Van Wyck Brooks, Louis Bromfield, Vincent Sheean, 


Remo Bufano, Lee Simonson, Robert Benchley, Stuart 
Davis, George Biddle, Peggy Bacon, Lewis Mumford and 


Professor Meyer Schapiro. 
* * 

*T'O fill gaps, the Communists are setting up a constella- 
tion of new fronts. The creation of successors to the 
defunct League for Peace and Democracy is illustrative 
of the procedure. When liquidating, the League com- 
missars called on followers to launch “a different program 
and type of organization” in their localities. Orders have 
been followed. For example, on February 1, before the 
League had been officially closed up, leaders of the New 


York mid-town branch circularized members under the 
name of the “Provisional Peace Committee”, urging all 
to attend the first meeting of a new organization. Now 


known as the Citizens Peace Council, it is the old League 
branch @¢ la mode de 1940, i. e., anti-Ally instead of anti- 






Sumner Welles, Under-Secre- 

tary of State, who this week 

denounced Russia's “preda- 

tory grab" of the Baltic 
States. 


9,000 Tenant 


the battle”), 


vulgar piece 


and gentlemen 


and Granville Hicks’ 
of breast-beating 
published in the New Republic. 
The very same “literary” ladies 
who 
ducted their education in public 
by rushing into print with ama- 
teurish and undigested essays on 
Marx and unspeakably schematic 


German, but pro-Soviet as always. 

On May Day it held a public meeting; the main 
speaker was P. J. McClellan, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Workers Order, whose president, William Wiener, 
is a convicted passport forger and a Soviet agent. 

The Daily Worker has disclosed that the old needle 
trades branches of the League are renamed the Needle 
Prades Council for Democratic Action. The downtown 
Brooklyn branch is now the Downtown Brooklyn Peace 
Council. 

These and there named branches have been united in 


the New York Peace Association, successor to the old 
City League. In Washington, D. C., the commissars 


eschewed all subtlety: in one envelope they sent League 
members notice of liquidation and announcement of the 
setting-up of a “new” body. And Washington now has 
the Stalinist Council for Democratic Rights. 

In Minneapolis, soon after the pact was signed, the 
commissars set up a Civil Rights Committee, whose secre- 


—Fifth Period —lifth Column 


Old fronts for New! Aladdin had 
his lamp and the American Com- 
munist Party has the Comintern’s 
benevolent supervision. This age 
of camouflage has done little for 
the subtlety of the local Stalinites. 
The moment the boys on 13th St. 
believe they’ve overcome one period 
of political delirium tremens, some 
bright strategist on Kremlin Square 
passes the word along that the 
American public must be re-educated to the contrary 
of a position tenaciously held during the immediate past. 

Then out go the old pamphlets, books, leaders, trans- 
mission belts, innocent fronters and other sundry and 
unimportant details. The wails and anguish ring loud 
in the local Red houses ... but training does the trick, 
and the old boys are back at new stands doing business 
as blandly as if the line had not switched again. From 
the “third period” infantile leftism to the “Popular 
Front” fourth—and now the fifth period. 

In the accompanying article—another will appear on 
the same subject next week—Herbert Solow traces in 
detail the junking of “popular front” paraphernelia and 
the concomitant reconstruction along “Peace, it’s won- 
derful” lines. ... Mr. Solow is a veteran journalist, an 
experienced investigator (having been with the LaFol- 
lette Committee) and is the one man responsible for 
exposing the Soviet Robinson-Rubens plot. 
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tary, Milford A. Sutherland, is a Young Communist 
League leader. In San Francisco the Academic and 
Civil Rights Council has been launched with Louise R. 
Bransten, ex-official of the New York League, at the 
main desk. Los Angeles has its Conference on Civil 
Liberties. The Hollywood Anti-Nazi League, headed by 
Donald Ogden Stewart, is now the Hollywood League 


for Democratic Action; Stalin no longer being anti-Nazi, 
the League has purged and renamed itself. There is also 
a California State Conference, linking these and other 
stooge groups, including former League branches. Dr. 
Norman Byrne, Oscar Fuss and other well-tried fellow- 
travelers are in control. In Detroit there is the Bill of 
Rights Defense Committee, in New Bedford the Conference 
on American Democracy, in Chicago the Midwest Civil 
Liberties Conference, in Florida the State Council for 
Peace and Human Welfare, the last run by General 
Pershing’s Stalinist nephew, George. These, and similar 
outfits in many cities and states, are but a few months old. 
* % ok 


HE chief current Communist front-building effort in 
the field of international affairs began in San Fran- 
In November the Bridges-run Maritime Federation 


cisco. 


of the Pacific set up a Keep America Out of the War 
Committee headed by Stalin stooges. The Daily Worker 
boosted the name. A circular was sent many unions, 


urging them to found similar committees, and in Chicago, 


By Herbert Solow 


Tampa and Paterson, local Stalinists induced unions to 


do so. The aim seemed to be to penetrate the long- 
established Keep America Out of the War Congress 


headed by John T. Flynn, Norman Thomas and other 
non-Stalinists, and eventually to capture it. But Flynn 
sounded an alarm, the Stalin-inspired KAOW committees 
made no headway, and the Party changed its tack. 

The West Coast group put out a pamphlet, The Yanks 
Are Not Coming, whose anonymous author was eventually 
revealed to be Mike Quin, C.I.0. newscaster and Commu- 
nist leader. The pamphlet fleetingly took in the C.I.O. 
auto union, but soon Detroit’s big West Side local tossed 
a consignment back to Bridges’ men. The official organ 
of the Sailors Union of the Pacific, declaring against 
participation in war, yet came out against Quin’s product, 
labeling him a double-crossing Stalinist. Nevertheless, 
his slogan caught on, and Stalinists renamed their KAOW 
committees “Not Coming” committees. 

Locals of the C.I.0.’s State, County and Municipal 
Workers Union, the A.F.L.’s Cigar Makers International, 
are pushing the pamphlet. On April 6, “The Yanks Are 
Not Coming” became a series of mass meetings backed 
by the Stalinist I1.W.0O., the American Student Union and 
allied bodies. Today the slogan is an organization, a 
periodical, a song, a button-and-sticker drive, and in one 
Stalinist-frequented Greenwich Village night spot, it is 
a cocktail. 

* * * 

N the civil liberties field, the Stalinists are also organiz- 

ing new local groups under various names, aiming at 
a national meeting to fuse such “spontaneous” growths 
into a single organ to exercize the dead League’s domestic 
policy functions. The Greater New York Emergency 
Conference on Inalienable Rights is typical and, as such, 
worth looking at in some detail. 

It was innocently fronted for at the start late last 
winter by President Frank Kingdon of the University of 
Newark, Dr. John Lovejoy Elliot of the Society of Ethical 
Culture, ex-President Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, 
President Newbold Morris of the New York City Council 
and Francis X. Stephens of the New York Holy Name 
Society. Such names were pushed to the fore, but the 
bearers had little chance to know what went on in the 
background. Robert W. Searle, president of the New York 
City Federation of Churches and chairman of the con- 
ference arrangements body, was in Florida when crucial 
preparatory decisions were made, as well as during the 
conference 

Of the 363 organizations represented at the conference, 
many were Stalinist fronts, including the International 
Workers Order, International Labor Defense, American 
Sudents Union, Jewish Peoples Committee, Artists Con- 
gress, L’Unita del Popolo, National Committee for Peoples 
Rights, American Committee for Democracy and Intellec- 
tual Freedom, ete. Others, of uncertain character, include 
groups with as few as a dozen members. Almost every 
one of the few dozen unions represented was Communist- 
dominated, represented by stooges. When the hat was 
passed only $172 came in, which would be one cent per 
claimed supporters, if the conference claim to represent 
1,509,000. were sound. 

From start to finish, the huge Stalin delegation 
all over the picture. It included numerous avowed party 
members and League leaders, among them Angelo Hern- 
don, Anna Damon, Charlotte Todes, Max Yergan, Rev. 
William B. Spofford, Maxwell S. Stewart, Katherine 
Terrill, Kurt Rosenfeld, Rev. William Lloyd Imes, Rev. 
A. Clayton Powell, Abraham Isserman, Bella Dodd, Charles 
Hendley and Lewis Merrill. These were supplemented by 
tried and trusted fellow-travelers from various 
including the following: Congressmen Vito Marcantonio, 
John M. Coffee, Clifford McAvoy, and Paul Kern, Vil- 
hjamur Stefansson, Elmer Brown, Fred Myers, Milton 
Kaufman, Joseph Curran, Robert K. Speer, Doxey Wilker- 
son, Walter Rautenstrauch, Henry Pratt Fairchild, CharleS 
Obermeyer, Mr. and Mrs. George Marsha!l, Alfred K. 
Stern, Bertha J. Foss, M. I. Finkelstein, Claire Neikin 
and Sam Blinken. 
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sectors, 


(Another article on the same subject by Mr. 


will appear in next week’s edition.) 
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War Issue Reveals Shallowness 
Of “Radical” Intelligentsia 


By Leon Dennen 


(Author of Where the Ghetto Ends) 


HEN men are troubled, they must seek relief, and the American writer, to quote Leonard Bacon’s whimsical re- 
mark, has sought it by attempting the unfamiliar exercise of thought, if he may so compliment these rather in- 
conspicuous mental processes. ; 
There is no doubt that the present war has resulted in the rude awakening of American intellectuals. Our 
“liberal and “radical” intelligentsia, particularly many of those who for over a decade rested snugly and securely in 
the embraces of the Bolshevik revolution, are now in for a prolonged and vocal period of soul-searching. j 
_* Already we have on record Waldo Frank’s “Chart for Rough Waters,” an apocalyptic essay, utopian, bombastic 
written in the flowery style of the great Jeremiah (aptly characterized by Simeon Strunsky as “another reverie above 





ber of years among the American 
“radical” intelligentsia. 

Pisarev, the great 
tionary Russian social critic, 
spoke of intellectuals as the 
“Thinking Proletariat,” while Mr. 
Waldo Frank still believes today 


~o.rewn) 
once con- pre-revolu- 


ring. 


the 


trash about “Proletarian Litera- that “To keep the values that un- 
™ ture” will now, it seems. conduct derlie the organic sense of life | ie 
armers 7 é their re-education in public by 2"4 man’s individual and _ holy snetide 


publishing long-winded and meta- 
physical essays of repentance. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 


slatternly dressed, raw-boned Not long ago, it was the call 

housewives of southern share- to “revolution” that was a Inited States on Novem- through an assiduous waving of 
croppers, who wearily contem-_ lucrative literary industry in the ber 5 will see its 39th presiden- the “bloody shirt,” the ery that 
plates the meager rations left United States; now it is the call tial election. It is the oldest the Democrats had split the un- 
after dividing the crop with the to repentance. great republic in the world that ion, the .G.O.P. was able to con- 
landlord, may now look forward . . has had a president at the head’ tinue its pork barreling for 24 


to owning their own piece of land 


ODERN history has demon- 


share in it is the function of the 
intellectual and the artist.” 


HE classical Marxist interpre- 
tation of the role and function 
of the intellectual in 


task of the intellectuals to main- 
tain “the freshness and vigor of 
workers in 
toward their great goal (Social- 


(Anyone in the least acquainted 
with the activities of a vast ma- 


jority of American writers, ar- 
tists, school teachers, professors 


modern so- for—let us say—the last ten 
ciety was given by Franz Meh- years will laugh loudly and 
He believed that it is the hilariously at Herr Mehring’s 


naiveté.) 
The nearest definition as to 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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of the government since its in- years, 


until the first Cleveland 





and her own home. 

Plans maturing in the Farm 
Security Administration will pro- 
vide 9,000 homesteads for 
possed farmers, living at subsis- 
tence level. In accordance with 
the terms of the Jones-Bankhead 
act, Congress authorized the FSA 
to borrow $50,000,000 from the 
R.F.C. for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th next. 

To date about 13,000 farm fam- 
ilies have received 
buying farms in 
years from a total 
of $75,000,000. 

The Rural Electrification Ax 
ministration has distributed $12,- 
325,000 for electric 
to improve run-down farms. 
struction will begin within a few 
weeks on 12.000 miles of new 
electric lines, making power 
available to 36,000 more farm 
families. 


dis- 


assistance in 
the last three 
appropriation 


cooperatives 


Con- 











strated again and again that 
in time of crisis the intellectual 
is the first one to become fright- 
ened and is the first one to 
crumble morally. Perhaps this is 
inherent in the make-up of the 
intellectual in modern society, Al- 
though the debate as to the role 
and function of the intellectual 
has been going on for years no 
definite yet 


conclusion has as 






been reached. 

A great deal of the confusion, 
to be sure, is partly due to the 
fact that the people who gen- 
erally disci the role and func- 
tion of the intellectual in society 
are the intellectuals themselves. 


Maxim Gorki, once referred to 
the intellectuals as the “Masters 
of Culture.” Stalin, in his supreme 
ignorance, went Gorki > bet- 
ter; he dubbed them the “en- 
gineers of the human soul,” a 
phrase much in vogue for a num- 


one 





ception. 50,000,000 citizens will 
the polls to make their 
between Franklin Delano 
und Wendeil Willkie, 
the two candidates of what have 
been the two major parties dur- 
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choice 


Roosevelt 
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1e past 80 years. 
elections in 
the period be 1860-1940 
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the Republicans have won 14 
elections, have had 13 presi- 
dents the White House, and 
56 years of control over the pol- 
cies of the nation, while the 
Democrats have garnered 6 elec- 
tions, giving them 4 presidents 
and 24 vears of power. 

In this 80-year period of ri- 

alry here were two distinct 
eras of Republican victory. " 
first coming at the time of Lin- 
coln and the Civil War, and 





victory. 


Treading the White House 
carpets after Lincoln and An- 


drew Johnson, came U.S. Grant 
who 
ing Horatio Seymour in the first 


cgntes 





orator, William Jennings Bryan. to n 1932 and 1936. 


| ‘Donkey VS. Elephant — Again 





served two terms, defeat- 
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t, and Horace Greeley in 




















the second. The disputed elec- He chose to run. 
tion of 1876 put Hayes in the | 
White House, although contem- With the exception of the pe- | 
porary historians assert that S.__ riod of 1912, when a 
J. Tilden, his Democratic oppo- velt split the Republican | 
nent, had been rightfully elect- strength, and 1916 when e 
ed. With Hayes and his succes- war issue kept Wilson in 
sors there came a series of what House, the Grand UV 
Bryce called the “successful ‘ Id sway fro Los WO" OT 
ties” — Garfield, Arthur, 1932—a with man} = | 
‘leveland, Harrison and Cleve- ful nonentities—Harding, Co 
and again, and near the turn  idge, Hoove 
of the century McKinley, victori- The chain was stopped with 
ous over the “si!ver-tongued” Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s vic- 
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Where wealth flourishes, men decay. 


Cultural Racketeers 


Intellectuals’ Cynicism 
Ignores ‘Americana’ 


By ROSS B. WILLS 

OR upwards of twenty-five years our intellectuals, our writers, 

thinkers, painters, artists, increasingly as time passed, and 
enforced and even directed by the Communists in the past decade, 
have been feeding, and feeding luxuriantly, upon America’s sins 
and defects. Great reputations, and even fortunes, have been 
founded upon their ruthless, irresponsible and conscienceless ex- 
ploitation of America’s shortcomings, alleged as well as real. 

The thing grew into a rich and powerful racket, exploited by 
professional cynics, super-sophisticates, arch-disillusionists. In 
an era when the wise-rack was elevated to the supremacy of a 
philosophical observation, and when defeat and disillusion, when 
not commonplace, reached the level of low comedy, these gentry, 
feeding upon their own dredged-up corruption, became themselves 
too corrupt, too narrow, and too fat-headed to Americ: 
tremendous past, to see its anxious but still predominantly vigorous 
present, or to envision its potential future. 

In a land that has always been rich with color, deep with 
humanity, and teeming with vitality, these gentry overwhelmingly 
have sought for and popularized the mean, the sorded, the pallid, 
the barren, the defeated and the contemptible, until these shallow 
and dreadful concepts, spread like a thick veneer over America’s 
culture, have brought despair to our present and now darken 
future. 


lintel can 
all 


were 





remember 


our 
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period. For they 
World War; and 


find no excuses in the depression 


hard at it from the end of the first 


all through the years of post-war prosperity, when poverty had 
known no critical stage, they were composing their alien and 
preposterous music, painting their incredible pictures, modeling 





their idiotic sculptures, and writing down their tin-pot disillu- 
sions of novels and books that were nothing more thar super- 
sophisticated versons of the game of “Cops Robbers,” with 
the robbers invariably triumphant in the finals. And none of 
these silly productions had any more relation to the real America 





than a wrapper has to a bar of soap. 











Few of these reckless, irresponsible cultural racketeers could 
hear America’s rich and throaty roar singing at them; and 
few of them hear it now. 

We have prated in this country, and raged and stormed at the 
exploitation by our capitalists of our laborers, and often of course 
with justice. But has this exploitation been any worse—has it 
even been as bad—as the ( exploitation by these disciples 
of the mean, the freakish, the barren, and contemptible, of the 
whole American people and their whole cul Ff 

HE unique contribution of the Communists, and of all the 

bumptious and arrogant internationalists and revolutionaries, 
to this lovely mess, has lain in their exploitation of this exploi- 
tation, so to say. Upon th well-cynicized soil the came to 
solidify discont and disaffection and, for their own private 
purposes, to pl nt the infan is curs f “They-ism.” To preach 
“We” against “They”—“‘They” being any person with a thousand 
dollars and a nortvage and a pencnant for ing his own 
business and not meddling with other people’s 

And thanks to the well-prepared ! They-ist pene- 
trated our moral fiber until hatred betw alleged “classes” 
became a commonplace point of departure for even innocent groups 
too ignorant or browbeaten to seek the actual causes for tempo- 
rary predicaments, and so fell ba upon the Communists’ 
cleverly constructed device of “The m”’ t their problem, 
and even to act upon it. 

We see every day how this works. A crisis strikes the nation. 
The Government calls in a Stettinius and a Knudsen (who only a 
week or so previously, in democratic America, had spoken criti- 
cally of the Administration in control of it), to coordinate our 


industrial mobilization for defense. They are brought in be- 
cause they are proven industrial experts, and not because of their 


political beliefs. 








But what happens? A great roar goes up on the Left, which 
their Liberal friends echo with skeptical sneers. “They! Capi- 
talists! War-mongers! They! They!’ Well, whom would they 
prefer—such great industrial geniuses as Earl Browder, perhaps, 
and the boy-orator senator-reject Rush Holt of W. Va.? Or— 
maybe—nobody? No matter, of course, that the fortunes and 
destinies of the Knudsens and Stettiniuses are bound up inex- 
tricably w th t] e ( . ris t it menaces the whole 
nation, the re as W i vel 
I’ ‘3 a st sus question, how ich ore we can tolerate this 

sort of thing. Because it is xaggeration to say, thanks { 
to artf ro a 1 as well a sponsible, that we have to 
face tl , ¥e ( } -to-the-wall affair. 
And S i ace for “They-ism,” 
fo) r t W r being presented 
with a ¢ so grave that it is nger tenable or safe to be 
larg ve al ! lar aspects of our 
ler acy, s the whole of i naced. 

We have laughed and sneered and wise-cracked for a genera- 

The test is now on us, whether we are merely the irre- 

‘ st, s i d generation, or 
} leserving and worthy to the tough cookies who 
1 Dan Boone and Lew ind Clarke through the wilder- 

, nd r of the igl abies w railroad-tracked a Conti- 

t ind ig Y Ar a ? smacked the 
ewe vr generation tends to igr crises, or to evade 

them, but tl vn America is a child of crises. She was 
weaned or r and she ea 1 maturity n one that almost 
ect , 

We i rr t s, perhaps our 
createst s. That fact is our traditions, « sely, the many 
sky teadit Peer ee witeien that ; ippily escaped 

! ina We hav totalitariar permanently 
reactior t tions; we have sway} the rections now 
and t a n the dange s “Re st a after the 
( Wa A 4 se ways long 
‘ t wrong 

Ww é for { trict liberties ar jemo- 

rights, but always i great ca is in the Revolution, 
the ¢ 1 War, and the World Wa And yet, but for not une- 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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Three States Seized by Russia 
Feed Maw of Soviet Imperialism 


(Continued from Page Three) 
and Russian troops were moved 
in large numbers into these 
states. 

The rest followed quickly and 
the tragedy was concluded this 
week by the incorporation of the 
three countries into Stalin’s 
empire. It was all done in a 
“democratic” way, in the best 
manner of the totalitarian re- 
gimes. 

There were parliamentary “elec- 
tions” in which only pro-Commu- 
nist tickets were permitted. So- 
viet troops saw to it that the 
people voted “right.’”’ Each voter 
was required to bring a passport 
to the voting place to be stamped 
as proof that he had cast his 
ballot. Those failing to vote—and 
in the way prescribed were 
branded “enemies of the people.” 
It was a great victory for Stalin, 
for “Socialism” and “proletarian 
democracy.” 90 per cent voted as 
Stalin dictated. 

Then followed the “spontane- 
ous” celebrations. The new pup- 
pet governments and “parlia- 
ments” voted meekly to end the 
independence ofetheir countries 
and to join the U.S.S.R. The full 
story of the arrests, exile and 
executions of the genuine leaders 
of the Baltic peoples remains to 
be told. 

The Baltic States have been 
“gleichgeschaltet.” To complete 
the rape, there is already being 


put into effect a program of 
forcible “socialization” and “col- 
lectivization” which will reduce 
the Baltic peoples to the same 
level of misery to which the peo- 
ples of Russia have been de- 
graded under the Soviet regime. 


Behind this program of Tartar 
“Socialism” now being imposed 
upon the Baltic peoples is nothing 
more than old-fashioned, brutal 
economic robbery and imperialism. 

The Baltic States constitute a 
rich food supply for Russia and 
Germany, in addition to having 
other economic attractions. When 
Soviet troops moved into Poland, 


Moscow’s cry was that the Rus- Baltic States. Large numbers of three Baltic States combined. Yet which guided Moscow 

sians were marching to “liberate” alien agricultural workers, mostly ‘these three little countries had the three Baltic States. 

their “blood brothers,” the White Poles, have had to be imported been exporting a very consider- Yes, as the Communists say, 
Russians and Ukrainians. This each year to help gather the har- able amount of lumber as meas- _ this is an “imperialist” war. They 
cry cannot apply to the Baltic vest. ured with Russia’s exports. In forget to add that the imperial- 
States. In character and culture, Immediately after the last war, 1937, for example, Soviet Russia ism is one-sided—on the side of 
the Latvians, Estonians and Li- the Baltic States had put into exported 5,102,000 tons of lumber Soviet Russia and Hitler Ger- 
thuanians are far removed from effect a comprehensive land re- in various forms. In the same many. 


the Russians, being much closer 
to the Finns and Scandinavians. 
There are few Russians in the 
Baltic States: “only seven per 
cent in Latvia and two-and-a- 
half per cent in Lithuania. Al- 
though the three peoples are in- 
tensely democratic — having 
played a leading part in the rev- 
olutionary. movement for the over- 
throw of the Czarist regime when 
they were within the confines of 
the Russian Empire —in recent 
years they had fallen under modi- 
fied totalitarian governments as 
a consequence of the impacts 
exerted from Moscow and Berlin. 
The people continued to struggle 
for the restoration of democracy, 
which had made greatest progress 
in Estonia. It was only a ques- 
tion of time before democracy in 
all three states would have been 
restored. 

The three countries 
ponderantly agrarian, consisting 
in the overwhelming majority of 
small farmers. Industrial work- 
ers are very few. Their general 
ecohomic development in the past 
twenty years has been along the 
line of state capitalism, based 
upon state credits, agricultural 
cooperatives, industrial syndicates 
and state bonuses, holding corpora- 
tions and monopolies. Within a 
democratic framework this system 


are pre- 


would have lead, naturally, to 
genuine socialism. 
Sixty-four per cent of Eston- 


70 per cent of Latvians and 
cent of Lithuanians are 
peasant proprietors. The 
typical holdings are between five 
and fifty hectares. In the whole 
of Latvia there are only some 
50,000 industrial workers. In 
Estonia the number is 26,000. In 
Lithuania it is not much more. 
To speak of the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” in the Baltic 
States would be sheer nonsense. 
To talk, as does Moscow now, of 
“dividing the land among the 
peasants” (preparatory to their 
enslavement in collectives) is pure 
travesty. There is landless 
agricultural proletariat in the 


ians, 
75 per 
small 


no 


form by: breaking up the old, ar- 
chaic Russian communal system, 
the estates of the German barons 
and of the absentee Russian and 
Polish landlords, and distributing 
the land to the peasants. These 
Baltic peasants are intensely in- 
dividualistic, passionately devoted 
to the land and eager for co- 
operation—provided it is volun- 
tary, not forcible. 


During their period of inde- 
pendence, the Baltic States had 


made remarkable economic prog- 
ress. Before independence, they 
had produced no wheat, they be- 
came successful wheat-producing 
countries. 

Between 1925 and 1938, Lithu- 
ania increased her wheat produc- 
tion eighty per cent. The increase 
for Latvia was 150 and for Esto- 
nia 250 per cent. The three little 
countries became virtually self- 
sufficient in wheat. They increased 
their beet sugar production 200 
per cent between 1931 and 1938. 
In the production of dairy prod- 
ucts, particularly butter, they 
achieved a position in the world 
market second only to Denmark. 
In 1937, mighty Soviet Russia ex- 
ported 14,600 tons of butter, while 
the butter exports of the three 
Baltic States were 47,500 tons— 
three times as much. The seizure 
of the Baltic production of butter 
will net the Soviet Government 
100,000,000 gold rubles annually. 

Then take flax. Although So- 
viet Russia produces 65 per cent 
of the world’s flax output, Soviet 
flax exports are not much greater 
than those of the Baltic States. 
In 1937, for example, Soviet Rus- 
sia exported 33,500 tons of flax, 
while Esthonia, Lithuania and 
Latvia exported 31,200 tons. 

The Baltic flax competed suc- 
cessfully with Soviet flax in the 
world markets, thus causing con- 
siderable annoyance to Moscow. 
By seizing control of the Baltic 
States, Moscow obtains a monop- 
oly on world flax exports. 


As regards lumber, we find 
that Soviet Russia possesses 200 


times as much forest land as the 


year, Esthonia, Lithuania and 
Latvia exported 2,430,000 tons or 
47 per cent of the Soviet lumber 
export. Control of these exports 
will net Soviet Russia more than 
200,000,000 gold roubles annually. 
This is more than the USSR re- 
wheat 
and 
of its 


eX- 
one- 
oil- 


entire 
and one 
value 


for its 
ports in 1937 
half times the 
product exports. 

The three little Baltic States 
had also accomplished a great 
deal in the past twenty years in 
the developments of roads and 
railroads, power stations and 
merchant shipping. 

Mighty Soviet Russia had only 
1,281,000 tons of shipping in 1938, 
as compared with 371,000 for 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
By seizing the Baltic States So- 
viet Russia will increase her ton- 
nage by about one-third. 

What about the economic inter- 
ests of the; workers of the Baltic 
States as they are likely to be 
affected by the Soviet invasion? 
The average wage of the Soviet 
workers is approximately 260 
rubles per month. The average 
for the Esthonian workers in 1938 


ceived 


was 75 Esthonia crowns. This 
means that with his average 


monthly wage the Soviet worker 
can buy 254 kilograms of bread 
as compared with 375 for the 
Esthonian. The Russian worker 
can buy 35 kilograms of meat. 
The Esthonian 88 kilograms. The 
Russian worker can buy 212 litres 
of milk. The Esthonian—681. 
Soviet propagandists have made 
a great to do about the progress 
made in the USSR in the curtail- 
ment of mortality, the latest fig- 
ures offered being 172 deaths for 
each 10,000 of population. In 1938, 
the figure for Esthonia was 145 
for each 10,000 of population and 
only 126 in poor little Lithuania. 


These few figures speak vol- 
umes. You will find them con- 
firmed in the Year Book of Agri- 


cultural International Statistics 
and the Statistical Year Book of 
the League of Nations and Inter- 
national Trade Statistics, also a 
Leggue publication, and present- 


ed in a recent article by the 
distinguished Socialist economist 
Yurievsky 


We cite them to prove the nak- 
edly brazen imperialist motives 
in grabbing 





War Issue Reveals Shallowness 


f “Radical” Intelligentsia 


(Continued from Page Five) 
what an intellectual really is was 
given, it seems to me, by a Rus- 
sian named A. Wolski-Machajski. 
Mr. Wolski believed that intel- 
lectuals are a “class”; that 
knowledge is a means of produc- 
tion. The intellectual, he said, is 
an exploiting class whose stock in 
trade is confusion. 

“Knowledge,” wrote A, Wolski, 
“is the property of privileged 
people, of a white-collar caste... 
whose existence is the existence 
of parasites based upon the ex- 
ternal expropriation of the 
workers.” 


In all lands and in all coun- 
tries there exists a large class of 
people who are fiot owners of 
capital but nevertheless possess 
wealth and live like masters. 
They “own no factories, no land, 
no shops but have the income of 
capitalists. These people, says 
Mr. Wolski, are the intellectuals 
and his conclusions (from his 
point of view, of course) are both 
logical and reasonable: “Down 
with the intellectuals.” 


* * * 


to be sure, he had great 


illustrious 


N this, 


and predecessors. 





Writers Ignore America 


(Continued from Page Five) 


natural post-war aftermaths, we 


have always swung back, each 


and development of democracy 


time, toward a fuller expression 
than we had known before. 

This resiliency is one of the great inherent virtues in our 
democracy. It has never once failed us, and it is one fact which 


should give us the superb courage and confidence that the danger- 


ous times require to meet whatever menace there may be. We 
have often stumbled, made serious mistakes, and we make serious 
ones even now, but democratic America has never once failed 
her people as a whole—not once. 

MERICA, as a grateful immigrant woman said to a friend 

of mine, is “all right.” We have managed to turn out about 
as good a nation as one could expect under the circumstances, and 
in view of the world and its constitution as a whole. If we do not 
look for, or ask, perfection, we can say before the world, and 
before time, that we do not have so much to be ashamed of, and 
we do have much to show with genuine pride. He must be a poor 
bargainer who would swap the reputation of America, or her 
history, for that of any other country of the modern world. 

We have this, and it is a great deal. How, then, to make it 
work on the side of all believers in democracy in the crisis that 
is blitzkrieging its way upon us now? One way is to recover and 
bolster our faith in the real, essential America. To cease viewing 


our country with cheap cynicism and super-sophisticated distrust. 
Our whole history mocks this miserable viewpoint, and discloses 


it as the ultimate of unrealism. We cannot fail to recover a 
united faith in democratic America if we face the country as it 
is—its past, its present, and its potential future. That faith is a 
simple, common sense thing based on plain, every-day reality. 
Let our intellectuals discover it, and so give dignity and direction 
to it, and so forfend against the fake religiosity and officious flag- 
waving of the busybodies who make a racket of patriotism. 

America is not a flag. America is a democratic state, and 
unless we find and unite our faith in that, there might not remain 
an America, and certainly not long a democratic America. 

If, in the end, the — hope should be socialism, that is one 
thing. Then, indeed, let us achieve it frankly, openly and honestly. 
But let us cease to delude ourselves that we shall ever secure that, 
any more than we can maintain democra by means of the lies, 
th deceit and corruption that have marked the alleged efforts to 
bring it here in the past. It can no more be brought forth by these 
means than we can expect to found a decent and permanent new 
society upon the blood and bones of innocent women and children 
massacred by the multiple-murder machines in the hands of 
human monsters. 

A “new society,” whatever name it bear, that were erected 
upon such a foundation, should hardly withhold for one day the 


shame that must dissolve it. 


Plato hated the poet; King Ar- 
taxerxes banished all the _phil- 
osophers from his ‘Persian Em- 
pire, and Ecclesiastes, a man of 
great wisdom and one of the most 
unique reflective writers who are 
included in the Old Testament, 
cautioned the young man that “of 
making books there is no end” 
and that “a fool also multiplieth 
words.” 
Whatever our 
clusion of the and function 
of the intellectual may be, it 
seems reasonable to assume that 
although modern intellectuals are 
that can be strictly 


ultimate con- 


role 


not a group 
defined, most of them have one 
trait in common: they are for- 
ever a vacillating, always chang- 
ing sides and in a constant pro- 
cess of diffusion, 
* ca * 

a= 1W examples from recent 

American history will illus- 


Lincoln Steffens, 
a great journalist and a great 
soul, who had sought justice all 
his life, became a rabid partisan 
of Stalin and before his death 
condoned the most monstrous in- 


trate my point. 


justice of our time. The same 
was true of Upton Sinclair who 
loved to regard himself as a So- 


cialist and a puritan but who had 
no qualms of conscience when he 
justified and approved of Stalin’s 
immoral and brutal regime. 


sad | 
claimed 


have seen the future,” 
Mr, Steffens pontifically, 


pro- 


“and it. works.” Having pro- 
nounced judgment he refused to 
look farther Humanitarian 


though he was he could speak of 


“Socialist construction,” the “suc- 


cess” of the Five-Year Plan and 
of the Moscow Art Theatre (suc- 
cessful long before the Bolshevik 
revolution) ignoring completely 
the Soviet Man. Like numerous 
other American intellectuals, 
drunk by his own vision of a 
mythical society, surfeited and 
comfortable, he watched with in- 
difference the parade of Soviet 
agony. 

What is true of Lincoln Stef- 
fens is also true of Upton Sin- 
clair and hundreds of other 


American intellectuals from The- 
odore Dreiser, who is a great ar- 
tist and bad politician, to Mal- 
colm Cowley, the “literary” edi- 
tor of New Re public, who is 
little artist and all politician, 


Kies 


very 


the 
se * * 


these gentlemen one can 


well apply 


famous dictum published in his 
collection of “Letters on Mir- 
acles”: 

“Once your faith, Monsieur, 
persuades you to believe what 
your intelligence declares to be 
absurd, beware lest you likewise 
sacrifice your reason in the con- 


duct of your life. In days gone 
by, there were people who said to 
us: ‘You believe in incompre- 
hensible, contradictory and im- 
possible things: because we have 
commanded you to; now, then, 
commit unjust things because we 
likewise order you to do so.’ Noth- 
ing could more convincing. 
Certainly, anyone who has the 
to make you believe ab- 
surdities has the power to make 
you commit injustices. If you do 
not use the intelligence with 
which God endowed your mind to 


be 


power 


resist believing impossibilities, 
you will not be able to use the 
sense of justice which God 
planted in your heart to resist 
evil. Once a single faculty in 
your soul has been tyrannized, 
all the other faculties will sub- 
mit to same fate. . .” 

In 1934 Max Eastman pub- 
lished in his “Artists in Uni- 
form” an appeal to American 
writers and intellectuals not to 
swallow naively every word dis- 


pensed by the Bolsheviks. 


As 


frightened 


usual, the _ intellectuals, 
death by the 
pression and in search of some 
belief, of a utopia (H. L. 
Mencken claims that intellectuals 
always need “a rock of ages, a 
cave of brotherhood, a staff and 
diaper belief) left Mr. East- 
man’s warning undeeded, 


to de- 


of 


Enslaved by the Stalinist prop- 


At Palace 














George Brent and Virginia Bruce 
are the featured players in “The 
Man Who Talked Too Much,” at 


Invitation to Baby Animals 
Invitation to baby animals! 
Lions, tigers, elephants, giraffes, 
leopards, monkeys, rhinoceri, if 
pets, belonging to any resident of 
Greater New York are cordially 
invited to attend the showing of 
“Leopard Men of Africa” at the 
Globe Theatre on Monday morn- 
ing, 10 o’clock, July 29. Now 
listen, animals, you must be ac- 
companied by your owners. or 
trainers, you must be on a leash, 
and muzzled, unless you prefer to 
come in your cages. But with 
these few and purely precaution- 
ary restrictions, both you and 
your owners will be quite wel- 
come by the management and 
will both be given an opportunity 
to animal life in Africa as 
shown in the thrilling and au- 
thentic adventure picthre. If you 
are a bit homesick for the old 
jungle, we can think of no better 
way to make you happy to be in 
America where you don’t even 
have to fight for your food. 

P.S. Rhinoceri desiring sub- 
mersion during the entertainment 
are requested to bring their own 
swimming pools. After all this 
has the Hollywood influence. We 
want you to come and be com- 
fortable. 


see 








Frances Farmer . 





Featured in “South of Pago Pago,” 
opening at the Music Hall next 
Thursday. 





the Palace this week. 














aganda and afraid to face the 
truth, they called Max Eastman 
a “renegade,” a “bourgeois apolo- 
gist” and later a “gangster of 
the pen,” a term applied to him 
by the boss of the Kremlin. 
Perhaps Max Eastman was 
way ahead of his time. He un- 
doubtedly underestimated the sed- 
ative qualities of the October 
“Revolution.” 
(To Be Continued.) 





MUSIC HALL HOLDS "ALL 
THIS, AND HEAVEN TOO" 


Continuing to play to the 
heaviest mid-July business in the 
history of the theatre,.“All This, 
and Heaven Too,” with Bette 
Davis and Charles Boyer co- 
starred, is being over for a fourth 
week at the Radio City Music 
Hall. 

The picturization of the cele- 
brated Rachel Field novel thus 


enters the distinguished company 
of “Rebecca” and “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs’’—the only 
two films ever to play more than 
three weeks at the Music Hall. 
Of the 265 films the theatre has 
played in its seven-year history, 
only 19 have ever attained a run 
of three weeks or more. Of these, 

tebecca,” the record - holder, 
played six w« and “Snow 
White” five 


le 
eks, 








“Carmen” at Stadium Monday and Tuesday 
—Ballet Theatre Thursday and Friday 


The only opera of the Stadium 
season, “Carmen,” will be given 
on Monday and Tuesday nights 
under the baton of Alexander 
Smallens. Rose Pauly will sing 
the title role and Armand Toka- 
tyan the Don Jose. The remain- 
ing parts are distributed as fol- 


lows: Micaela, Charlotte Boerner; 
Frasquita, Pearl Besuner; Mer- 
cedes, Georgia Standing; Esca- 


millo, George Czaplicki; Dancaire 
and Morales, Abrasha Robofsky; 
Remendado, Charles Haywood: 
and Zuniga, Harold Kravitt. The 
Yakovleff Ballet will be seen with 
Arthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara 
as solo guest dancers. 

On Wednesday, John Corigliano 
will be soloist in the Vieuxtemps 
Violin Concerto No. 4 in D minor. 
Alexander Smallens’ program also 


contains the Overture to “Eury- 
anthe” of Weber, the “Jupiter’ 
Symphony of Mozart, and the 


Tchaikovsky Nutcracker Suite. 


“TURNABOUT” AT ROXY 


Hal Roach’s film version of 
Thorne Smith’s novel, “Turn- 
about,” is the screen feature be- 
ginning today at the Roxy 
Theatre. i 

Dennis Day, singing star of 
Jack Benny’s radio program, 
headlines the new Fanchon and 
Marco presentation on the Roxy 
stage also tarting today. ‘ 

Adolphe Menjou, Carole Landis 
and John Hubbard head the cast 
in “Turnabout,” w lich is a fol- 
low-up to Mr. Smith’s famous 
“Topper” stories. 

_A new edition of the Roxy 
News and Pictorial Review com- 


pletes the new program. 








Heroine of Hal Roacih’s ‘Turn- 
about,” new film attraction at the 
Roxy. 


TOP SELLER AND ACTION 
DRAMA NEW DOUBLE FILM 
BILL AT R.K.O. THEATRES 





STADIUM CONCERTS 


Amsterdam Ave. and 138th St. 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
MON. & TUES., JULY 29 & 30 at S315 


“CARMEN” 


with PAULY and TOKATYAN 

POPULAR PRICES: 25c, 50¢ and $1.00 
Reserved section $1.50 a seat 

Stadium AUdubon 3 


jox-Ollice: S100 











“Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
which has not been presented 
locally since it concluded its 
Radio City Music Hall engage- 
ment, is the featured attraction 
at the Palace and all RKO Thea- 
tres throughout Manhattar I, Bronx 
and Westchester this week. The 
Thomas Hughes’ c} ool boy 
classic with a notable cast he: aded 
by Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Freddi 
Bartholomew, Billy “Dead End’ 
Halop and Jimmy Lydon, ire 
the RKO Screens with whe Man 
Who Talked Too Much.” This 
second picture i fast paced 
commentary on underworld life 
and stars George Brent and Vir- 
ginia Bruce with a upporting 
company including Richard Bat 
thelme Brenda Marshall and 
William Lundigan. 


“THEY DRIVE BY NIGHT" 
OPENS AT THE STRAND 





Action, thrills and adventure 
packed together is the order of 
the day when Warner Bros.’ new 
film, “They Drive by Nicht,” 
opensstoday at the Strand Thea- 
tre. The all-star cast consists of 
George Raft, Ann Sheridan, Ida 
Lupino and Humphrey Bogart. 

Raoul Walsh directed the fast 
paced film and Jerry Wald and 
Richard Macaulay wrote the = 
scenario from a novel by A. I. = 
Bezzerides. 

“In Person” Will Osborne. and S= 
His Famous = Orchestra fea- = 
turing that elody-Man ge’ = 
Town, Dick “Stink v” Roge also 
Buster West and Lucille “Page, 
with Chick Gagnon, and Ben Beri, = 
“A Comedy ‘id = 


of Errors 


B. G. ae PRESENTS 
WILLIAM VICTOR 


aa i ZORINA- MOORE 


{il 
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Thursday and Friday bring the 
Ballet Theatre in its last pair of 
performances this season at the 
Stadium. The program consists 
of “Peter and the Wolf,” repeated 
by request, Act II of the famous 
ballet “Giselle,” and the first per- 
formance of Goya Pastoral. 

Tilly Losch, now the Countess 
of Carnarvon, has just arrived 
from England to join the Ballet 
Theatre as guest artist in the first 
performanle of “Goya Pastoral,” 


a ballet to musie of Granados, 




















with choreography by Dolin, and 
scener and costumes by De 
Molas. This will be Miss Losch’s 
first dancing appearance in over 
a year. 

On Saturday night, Hans Wil- 
helm Steinberg returns in a pro- 
gram consisting of Berlioz’s Fan- 
tastic Symphony, the first New 
York performance of Klemperer’s 
Merry Waltz, Strauss’ Don Juan, 
and Johann Strauss’ “Fleder- 
maus” Overture. 

UNITY eR 
PLACE 

HOUSE ia 
( VACA- 
VELY TION 

PENNSYLVANIA WORLD" 


Camp Facilities 

Hotel Comforts 

Unexcelled Cuisine 
Special Entertainment Features 


All Land and Water Sports 


e 
RATES: Weekly 32 
Lowe »>Un Members) 

Die LUNE SLIGHTLY ULGHER 
Write f information and 
Iustrated BookleL to 
UNITY HOUSE, FOREST PARK, PA. 
New York Office: 3 West 16th Street 
lelephone: WAtkins 9-6868 
Owned and Operated by 
L.L.G.W.l m non-profit: basis 
ALFRED A. TAXIN, Manager 


Make Reservations NOW! 
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RADIO CITY 
MUSIC HALL 


HELD OVER 4th WEEK 
BETTE CHARLES 


DAVIS * BOYER 


in 


“All This, and 
Heaven Too” 


\ Warner Bros. Picture 





ON THE GREAT STAGE 


‘ 





“COUNTRY CLUB” — a) bright 

‘ summers day on the shore 

Symph. Orch., dir. Erno Rapee. 
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A NEW HIGH IN HILARITY! 
HAL ROACH 


“Turnabout’’ 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 


presents 


CAROLE LANDIS 
JOHN HUBBARD 
* ON OUR STAGE *& 
In Person—-DENNIS DAY 
ing tf Jack ie y's Pro wn 
NASH & EV AN S - ORIENT AL TRIO 
LINDA MOODY BEN YOST’S NEW 
YORKERS - OTHERS - GAE FOSTER 
GIRLS - PAUL ASH & ROXY ORCH. 
AT THE ATR-COOLED 
Any Day 
ROXY 25.703 
Children 


7th AVE. & 50th ST. Always 15¢ 








HELD OVER 2nd WEEK 
BECAUSE NEW YORK LOVES IT! 
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EXTRA! ‘ie s'esi"s INFORMATION PLEASE’ 
Guest Star—ELMER DAVIS 
Also PETE SMITH specialty “CAT COLLEGE” an 
“WOMEN IN HIDING” Crime Does Not Pay Scries 
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Two Big Features} 
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COMEDY IRENE BORDONI = 
AND A STELLAR CAST OF 100 

/) Music and Lyrics by ~ Jf 
1RVING BERLIN 

Bo MORRIE RYSKIND 


IMPERIAL ‘dir-Conditioned) 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 








Voltaire’s 





OLSEN 





“Another riotous evening. 


—Mantle, News 
WINTER GARDEN ("3.20800 0 Wena S30 


and JOHNSON’S 


The folks were boisterously happy.” 
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“TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOL DAYS” } 


—————— 


\ 
Sir CEDRIC HARDWICKE ; 
FREDDIE BARTHOLOMEW ) 
JOSEPHINE HUTCHINSON ) 
BILLY HALOP ? 
—— AND —— / 

GEO. BRENT - VIRGINIA BRUCE 


“The Man Who 
Talked Too Much” 


EXTRA! WENDELL WILLKIE in 
Latest “INFORMATION PLEASE’ 
COOL 


“PALACE #5: 
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THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetie organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algoa- 
qain 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
mard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 Bast 15th Street, New Yerk. 
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SDF News 





HE National Executive Committee will meet in New City 
Sunday, August 11. Time and place to be announced. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
August Claessens speaks on 
“The Problems Before .American 
Labor,” at the Dressmakers Joint 
Board Institute held, at Pendle 
Hill, Saturday, July 27, morning 

and afternoon. 

EW YORK CITY 
Over 700 Social Democrats and 
their friends participated in a 
Boat Ride up the Hudson River 
to Bear Mountain Park last 
Saturday. The next excursion 
will take place Saturday, August 
10. Steamer Claremont is again 


chartered for a trip to Bear 
Mountain Park where every 
recreational facility is on hand. 


Tickets are $1° per adult and 50c 
for children under 12 years. They 
can be obtained in Room 
East 15th St. 

« 


505, 7 
ok * 

City Executive Committee meets 
Wednesday, July 31, 8:30 p. m. 
City Central Committee, Wednes- 
day, August 7. 

Street Meetings 

Friday, July 25—Corner Brigh- 
ton Beach and Coney Island Ave., 
Brooklyn. Speakers: Morris Walid- 
man and Louis Epstein. 

Corner Bay Parkway and 68th 


St., Brooklyn. Speakers: Alex 
Schwartz and Julia Primoff. 





Walton 
August 


Corner Burnside and 
Aves., Bronx. Speakers: 
Claessens and others. 

Thursday, August 1 — Corner 
Kings Highway and E. 17. 
sklyn. Speakers: August Claes- 
sens and others. 

Friday, August 2—Corner 
Parkway and 68th St., 
Speakers: Morris 
Julia Primoff. 

Corner Coney Island and Bri 
ton Beach Ave., B’klyn. Speal 
August and Louis 
stein, 








St., 


say 
Brooklyn. 
Waldman and 








Claessens 





Ludwig H. Gerber speaks over 
Station WEVD. Sunday 
at 10:15 p. m. Topic: “ 
lerm Bogy.” 

Dr. Simon. Berlin 
Sunday, August 4. 








speaks 


Fourth A.D. 
Tuesc 
Club Rooms, 3$ 


York ¢ ity. 


Branch, 
uly 30 


Grand St., 


meets 





A Speakers Training Class will 
be arrat in cooperati 


the Rand School of Sox 


rs 
ied m with 
ial Science 
to prepare speakers for the com- 
ing campaign. The class will be- 
gin in tl part of August 
and run for four weeks. Watch 


for details, 


the iater 





Chicago “Aid 
Allies “Group 


Starts Drive 


By M. V. HALUSHKA 

CHICAGO.—Five hundred pe- 
titions have been mailed to key 
persons in liberal and labor cir- 
cles by the Chicago Chapter of 
the William Allen White 
mittee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies. The petition ad- 


Com- 


dressed to the President and to 
Congress offers the following 


four-point program: 

1. To make available 
Allies as many planes 
released without 
national defense. 

2. To make available $100,000,- 
000 for the purchase of 
supplies and food now in Amer- 
ican storehouses for the 


to tne 
may be 


impairing oul 


as 





aid of 





president emeritus of Northwest- 
Edwin M. 
World Citi 
Wal- 


ern University; 


Clough, director of 


zen Association; Professor 





ter Laves of the University of 
Chicago; Clifton M. Utley, au- 
thor and lecturer; Rabbi Solo- 
mon Goldm: and Frank Knox, 








publisher of The Daily News and 
recently appointed 
the Navy. 
& * ik 
C.F.L. Opposes 
City Manager Plan 
The exec 


Federation 


Secretary of 


itive board of the 






iffiliated 
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Ch 

ager plan 

proposal, € 


office of 


Alde rmen 














the five million Dutch, Belgian, Manae lected by an elected 
and French refugees within the } 1 nine representa 
war zone. \ d ced he Federat 

3. To stop the export of war s fil ste o citv dicta 
materials which may find thei: la m h « 
way to aggressor nations. C1 righ r rover! 

4. To take any other measur The ¢ n fa 
short of war, to assure the full- } lan i being carried « 
est possible support to the Allies. é r women’s club nd in t 

On the Chicago executive com- 1 ! i tow ij 
mittee are Dr. Walter Dill S« ( us 
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good 
effective 


There is no more need for anyone to re- 
sort to nasty-tasting laxatives, when one 
can get for ten cents that mild, pleasant 
and effective laxative that is good for every 
member of the family — young or old. 
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—EX-LAX | 
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SUMMER 
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America’s Greatest Summer Camp for Adults 
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Inis casino ( I 
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Brilliant entertainment, movies 
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Just one word... SUPERB! 


Extra charge for de luxe service 


New York Office: 7 East 15th Street 
ALgonquin 4-3441-2 
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shortly before the coliapse of his government. 
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SOCIETY, Inc. 
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A Co-operative Fire 1 trance 
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from your grocer this famous 
Ss tea Known to millions as 


“SWEE-TOL JCH-NEE TEA” 
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SDF Plans Farewell Dinner For 
JamesOneal,LeavingForCalifornia 


James Oneal, Mrs. Ella and Olive Oneal are leaving New York for a permanent.resi- 
dence in California. Social Democrats and the many friends of James Oneal will: give 
the Oneals a warm send-off at a farewell and testimonial dinner to be held on Tharsday, 


August 8th, 7 p. 


at the Hotel Diplomat. 


James Oneal is one of the veterans of the Socialist and labor movement of America. 


He grew up with E. V. Debs in Terre Haute. 


Graduati 





developed into an able speaker 





and organizer. As a writer he 
showed a remarkable talent and 
the numerous articles and his 
many books brought him a repu- 





tation as a historian and author- 


ity on Lab Social Democracy 


James Oneal 
the old New 
The New Leader, 
The Workers 


American History, American Com- 


and public affairs. 
was the editor of 
York Call 


the author 


and 
of in 


munism, and a former feature 
writer on the Baltimore Sun. 


As a 


movement, a 


devoted worker in our 


genial personality, 
a forceful and effective speaker 
Oneal is 
to 


and writer, James well 





known from Coast Coast 


as 








well as abroad. 


The City Central Committee of 


James Oneal 


12 
is 


the Social Democratic Federation esteem. Reservations for the din- 
has elected a committee to ar- ner are $1.25 per person and 
range this send-off dinner. Their should be sent to August Claes- 
New York comrades will not let sens. Room 505, 7 KE. 15th St., 
the Oneals go west without some New York City. Phone, ALgon 
demonstration of affection and quin 4-2620, 


New CIO City Council 


Fronts for Communists 


(Continued from Page One) 


banner of the 
He worked 


American F 


under the d 
doubtful ch: 


tion of Labor. 


4] 
he 





of his Irish brogue to the full and earried th 
for some mysterious reason, he be- 
rnity to ole as chief blath« 


.1.0. of this city. 

As we watched the proceedings we understood 
vhy the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Hillman, v 
declined to pa 


headed 
he C.I.0., 


by Sidney ce-chairman of t 


rticipate in the formation o 





council. Officially, the Amalgamated takes the 
position that the council is unnecessary and 
harmful to the interests of organized labor it 
that its formatior serve only as an addi- 
tional obstacle to or unity in the United 
S ‘ Bu ¢ at Wednesday night's 
e g was sufficic to convince the intelligent 
observ that there is also another very good 
\ ny no ( ne la ranization as 
| it t 

Out of the nineteen office) and executive 
board members chosen, twelve are Communists 
or out-and-out Stalinist stooges. With Joe Cur- 


council becomes the central 


York 


ran as headman, the 


office of the Communist conspiracy in New 





al { 
The coun adopted a constitution, the com- 
Utes which prepat d the document being 
ided by Lewis Merrill, the Office and Pro- 
nal Wo l n, one of the most no- 
Communist crowds in the C.I.0. And 
make sure that the officers and executive 
ard chosen would be entirely Satisfactory to 
Karl Browder, Stalir viceroy in this country, 
Abram Flaxer, of the State, County and Mu- 
! val Workers, the nomi- 


was chairman of 
There 


¢ committee, was 
and the harmony pr 


opposition 


indeed, 


no 
evailing was, 
nine’. 

all the 


The constitution bear earmarks of a 





democratic document—like Stalin’s constitution 
ti Russia. But what’s the constitution between 

iends? It will serv well te up the 
yt tarian character of the council, safely in 
the hands of the “comrade 

Kverything went off according to plan. F 
just one brief moment there appeared a sli: 
element of delay. That was when Joseph 
Manning, of the Grave Diggers’ Union, Loca! 
293, was nominated by Flaxer for rgeant 
arn Manning attempted to decline. 

“Don’t do that,” pleaded Haywood. We nee« 

Well spoken, Allan! 

But whose grave are you preparing to dig? 

It may be your own and that of your Com 


als. We 


Coughlin Hints at 
Anti-Jewish Riots 
If FDR Wins 


(Continued from Page One) 
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out of a steel mill, Jim rapidly 


Rand School Elects News 

Board of Director 
At a special meetin 

American 


g of the 
held 





Socialist Society 





Monday evening, July 22, a gen- 

eral discussion wa held on the 

educational program of the Rand 

School for the ensuing school 
ear. 

; action on the program 

to the new Board of Di- 





‘hosen at this meeting in 
o resigned. The 
smbers are eDavid I. Ashe, 
Florence Bowers, Augt Claes- 
P. Goldberg, Dr. S. 
Ingerman, Herman Kobbe, Alger- 
Lee, Dr. S. Maggin, Charles 
Manhoff and Fred Schulman. 


place of those wh 


new me 





sens, Louis 


non 





Housing Plans Barred 

By Philadelphia Mayor 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Mayor 

Robert E. La refused 

permission for three projects of 


the Philadelphia Housing Author- 


nberton 


ity which would have cost $19,- 
059,000 and provide low-cost 
housing for 13,517 slum dwell- 
Cr 








ian Front This 56-page booklet, attractively 
suund and displaying on its cover the symbol 
of a cross over an American flag, has just gone 
on sale at all Christian Front meetings. Its 
ce is 15 cents and the frontispiece carries 
his patriotic statement: “Proceeds to be devoted 
to the su rt of Christian Americanism.” 





Majority in News 
Guild Oppose 
National Leaders 


(Continued from 
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Page One) 
ble to vote lO} a 

O | nly 
vote. In round figures, 
he Administration hit about 
polled some 440 for 





red to 


pposition 


John Chamberlain in top spot. Of the 950 pro- 


least 250 came from 














Daily We (40), the New 
M ; Fi , Frid: the Nation, the 
People’s Press Unemployed, the Theatrical, 
the Russky Golos, the Labor Press (in which 
} employees of a score of Communist 
ition) and Scholastic (the 
! ry ! } r¢ Guild, no one 
wha 
I his a combination 
lino? bloe: I d the national 
Iministration to elect tl almost unknown 
Donal llivan as Guild president over the in- 
nbent and popular Kenneth Crawford. 
Sull n can definitely be categorized as the 
| innocent ynter.””. He has been 
boost the presidency of the Greater 
B j istrial U n ¢ il by the Com- 
C.1.0. u in that sector. He works 
oO tr Nat nal Maritime Union, 
j Ti Worker Union, and Social Service 
{ i i! n of t local Yanks 
Are Recer he placed on the 
‘} Ba Commi 1 Massachusetts 
§ Stalir on 
K ! onvé . atement that 
the ( é ill ance no extraneous 
i ard intiated by the series of 
1 thre which the 
! enth annual conven- 
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(Continued from Page One) 
to accuse the NMU of being under Communist 
influence.” 

In Buffalo last December he was still more 
emphatic. Facing a conference of Great Lakes 
seamen with a nerfectly straight face, he said 
that “there is not a single member of the 
Communist Party enrolled in our membership.” 
One delegate shouted: “Are they all married?” 

Responsible labor leaders in both the AFL 
and the CIO insist that these repeated dis- 
avowals jare inept smokescreens designed to 
obscure the NMU-Moscow tie-up. 

Decisive proof of the union’s exact political 
coloration, the NMU leadership fears, might 
lead to a rank-and-file revolt by the 65,000 
members (Curran’s figures) who are loyal 
American citizens and who look upon all dic- 
tatorships, whether red or brown, with equal 
abhorrence. And so the denials continue... . 

But the record, in addition to the evidence 
adduced so far, tells an entirely different story. 

In spite of the fact that the Communist credo 
demands that comrades in key positions con- 
ceal their party affiliations, proof is neverthe- 
less at hand that more than a score of leading 
NMU officials are members of the Communist 
Party. 

The false-face sometimes slips, revealing the 
dues-paying comrade underneath. An_ inad- 
vertent statement at a meeting at which min- 
utes are being taken, a situation at which 
confession of party membership is tactically 
necessary, a childish mood of bravado—and the 
secret is out. 

The following are but a few who are on 
record as members of the party: 

1. Frederick N. “Blackie” Myers, recently 
elected field organizer, graduate of the Marine 
Training School which is conducted by the 
Waterfront Section of the party. He is the 
husband of Beth McHenry, Daily Worker staff 
columnist. 

2. Hays Jones, associate editor of The Pilot, 
official NMU organ. Sent to the Soviet Union 
on a party mission in 1934. Contributor to the 
Daily Worker; author of a pamphlet entitled 
“In a Soviet America: Seamen and Longshore- 
men Under the Red Flag.” This pamphlet also 
bears the revealing “bug number” 209. The 
cover of the pamphlet is reproduced on page one. 

Replete with undisguised party propaganda, 
the pamphlet crudely envisions the paradise the 
United States will be following the Soviet revo- 
lution. Here are a few excerpts culled at 
random: 

“Soviet America will not allow its seamen 
to sail on the ships that private companies haye 
built, unless major repairs are made... . 

“The Soviet American seaman will find his 
mess-room a large, well-decorated room, with 
one corner divided off—a Red Corner for enter- 
tainment, study and recreational reading. 

“The Communist Party has led the struggle 
against growing fascism (this was. written 
before the Hitler-Stalin pact) and the growing 
war preparations in this country. Join the 
Communist Party!” 

3. Ferdinand C. Smith, recently elected secre- 
tary, graduate of the party’s Marine Workers 
School. Accused of acting as. strikehbreaker 
during the 1934 coastwide strike. Found guilty 
by a trial committee elected by the member- 
ship and his expulsion unanimously voted. 
Party raised cry of “white chauvinism,” and 
at a later meeting Curran pulled a fast one, 
whitewashed him and had him reinstated. 

4. Jack Lawrenson, national field organizer, 
party hatchet man within the union. He is a 
brilliant orator, in contrast to Curran, who is a 
plodding, uninspired speaker. Curran’s jealousy 
of his agile rival is the constant cause of 
acrimony between the two men. Once after a 
deft thrust by Lawrenson, Curran muttered: “I 
hate that man’s guts!” 

5. Al Vetere, known on the Communist Party 
rolls and in the NMU as AI Lannon. Liaison 
officer between the lesser landlubber comrades 
and their sea-going brethren. Minutes of the 
first constitutional convention of the union 
record that during a debate he shouted: “I am 
a member of the Communist Party and proud 
of it!” Attended courses in military tactics and 
in the use of small arms while a student at 
the Lenin School at Moscow. 

6. Murray Stein, name legally changed re- 
cently to M. Hedley Stone, newly elected treas- 
urer. Honor graduate of the Marine Workers 
School. Recruiting agent in NMU for Com- 
munist units fighting in Spain in the struggle 
against “the bloodthirsty monster, Hitler, the 
most despised criminal in all the annals of 
history.” Obviously a pre-pact evaluation of 
Stalin’s newly found business partner. 

7. Tommy Ray, mentioned above in the letter 
in which Curran admits Communist control of 
the waterfront. He is conceded even by Curran 
to be the real president of the maritime union. 
Quiet, neutral in appearance, has unlimited 


Where the News Ends 


By Charles Yale Harrison 


power, which he uses with discretion in the 
interest of the party. 

Ray saunters into union headquarters when- 
ever he pleases, dictates to Curran’s secretary, 
Dorothy Snyder, also a member of the party, 
who is under instructions to report all of Cur- 
ran’s activity to Communist headquarters every 
day by telephone. He was American marine 
delegate to the fifth congress of the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions at Moscow in 1930. 

There are others: delegates, port agents and 
minor functionaries. Those listed above are 
merely the leading commissars of Stalin’s 
American merchant marine. 

And like all commissars in Stalin’s world- 
wide organization, they are implacable, relent- 
less, and cunning. Nothing is permitted to 
stand in the way of these determined men who 
set out to secure the mastery of the U 5S. 
waterfront and shipping—and succeeded . 

They stop at nothing. The hundreds of let- 
ters, telegrams, official minutes and_ secret 
reports that constitute the documentary basis 
for this story are filled with accounts of in- 
trigue, extortion, coded messages, corruption, 
violence, terror and attempted murder. Here 
are a few: 

An affidavit by a member of the Engine 
Division of the union, Frank Harris, Card No. 
833: “They brought pressure on me to pay $5 
weekly to the Communist Party. When I re- 
fused on December 3, 1937, Felix Siren threat- 
ened me with a gun. During the struggle for 
possession of the gun several shots were fired.” 

In constant fear that the inner circle in the 
union will frame him, Curran has devised an 
intricate system of coding and _ identifying 
genuine messages. 

A jittery postscript to a letter addressed to 
one of his henchmen on the Pacific Coast reads: 
“If any letters come out there from me with 
this stamp on (a rubber stamp signature), 
they are not genuine. Look on the inside of 
every envelope now and you will see this stamp. 
That is so you will know they are from me 
confidential.” 

Telegrams, in order to be authentic, start 
with a code date: AJCACF or AAACFP, 10/31/36 
or 1/11/36. 

Instructions from Patrick B. Whalen, the 
union’s agent in the Port of Baltimore, to a 
west coast official of the union concerning the 
AFL crew of the S.S. Penmar en route to San 
Francisco: 

“This ship is 100 per cent hot, which in- 
cludes the entire crew from the captain down. 
Dump them all!” 

“Dump,” in the lingo of the seaman, means 
to slug or to blackjack. The instructions were 
faithfully executed. 

The following is from a letter by Walter 
Carney, at one time Curran’s bodyguard, tell- 
ing of a plan to shake down other seamen: 
“We all live together and the rest of the gang 
are on the educational squad.” (An educational 
squad is a strong-arm gang.) “They are going 
to form a reception committee for the crew of 
the S.S. Washington when she arrives to- 
morrow. You know the room rent is due and 
they expect the ——s on the Washington to 
contribute. Hi, ho!” 

The Washington crew was “educated” to sign 
up with the NMU. And the room rent was paid. 

Thomas McGowan, agent of the Port of 
Boston, to a comrade: “When Monday night 
came, nobody showed up. Incidentally, we were 
disappointed, as we were lined up with baseball 
bats waiting for our ‘friends’ to show up.” 

McGowan, as a member of the party, is a 
lusty-voiced orator in the party’s campaign for 
civil liberties. 

In another letter he writes to a_ brother 
officer relating the methods he employed in 
dealing with an anti-Communist minor func- 
tionary of his union: ‘So Mills and myself went 
to work, carrying on a whispering campaign 
against Sawyer, and also battling him on the 
floor, to discredit him and wreck his influence.” 

And even the Mati Hari touch is not lacking. 
A member of the union, writing to a comrade 
in Boston, reveals that attractive young women 
are used on the waterfront to recruit seamen 
for membership in the party. He says: “In 
New York we are very short of good, attractive 
‘front’.” Then, referring to three young ladies, 
two of them school teachers who had been 
suggested for this work, he continues: “These 
three would be excellent for this purpose if 
for no other, and there is no reason to pre- 
sume that they would not become solid com- 
rades in every other way.” 


In next week’s edition Mr. Harrison tears the 
lid off Gestapo-GPU coaperation inside the 
Communist-controlled National Maritime Union. 
Of an even more startling nature will be his 
well-documented revelations of methods used by 
Comintern agents in the NMU to sacrifice rank- 
and-file interests in the service of Soviet mili- 
tary and political espionage. 
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To the Editor 


Stalinites Tighten Control 
On Modern Art Film Library 


From JIM WAVERLY 
To the Editor: 

The Stalinist elements in controi of the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library scored a definite victory in the 
discharge, several weeks ago, of Theodore Huff. The service 
excuse given by Curator Iris Barry was that the Library 
was cutting down on the budget. This, despite the fact 
that Huff’s salary was cnly one-tenth that of Miss Barry. 
Subsequent investigation revealed that no one else had been 
dropped from the Museum’s payroll either for some time 
before or in the weeks following Huff’s dismissal. The real 
story was not told by Miss Barry in her letter to Huff. 

Huff had long been outspoken ———_———————_- 
in his opposition to the local penetration into the Film Lib- 
Communist movement and to the rary. 

Soviet Union. He had been par- As a result, Miss Barry's faith- 
ticularly bitter about Communist 


ful assistant, Soviet-trained prop- 


aganda commissar Jay Leyda, set 
himself the task of getting rid of 
Huff at the earliest opportunity. 
Leyda poisoned the minds of the 
Library’s staff against Huff, at 
the same time that he indoctrin- 
ated every stenographer, secre- 
tary, and office-boy in the place 
with Stalinist doctrines. 

It was small wonder, therefore, 
that when Huff left, the office 
manager, one Miss Florence West, 
told him that he had “never be- 
longed” there, that he “didn’t fit 
in,” and that he “didn’t work 
well with the others.” 

But here’s the pay-off: Huff 
had been on the Library staff for 
nearly five years. He was one of 
the oldest employees, having 
started work there when the 
Library was founded in 1935. It 
is no deep secret that Huff con- 
tributed the major share to mak- 
ing the Film Library the authori- 
tative institution which it pro- 
fesses to be today. None of the 
others, least of all Miss Iris 
Barry, the curator, had an equal 
grasp on the subject. 

Huff grew up in the shadow of 
the old studios of Fort Lee, N. J/., 
in the days “when the movies 
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Political Realignment in Sight 


The platforms of political parties, said Josh gence of the voting public. As to the New waters than in Canada or Brazil, in the South 
Billings, are like the platforms of railway Deal, its platform declarations are reasonably Atlantic or in Asiatic waters. 


As usual, the voters will pay little atten- 


ride on. That has been generally true of the came to the question of foreign policy and _ tion to the platforms. They will be guided by 
major parties in this country, throughout our the stand of the United States in the present the records and utterances of the candidates. 


history as a nation. Under the parliamentary international situation, did its best (or worst) 
system, when some great new issue arises, to leave essential things unsaid. 
Both platforms assure the people that the for and against Roosevelt and Wallace. Their 


an election takes place. With us, elections are 


~ What we shall have is not a campaign be- 
tween Roosevelt and Willkie, but a campaign 


held at fixed times, and when an election is United States is not going to send an army record is an open book, more pages in which 


at hand, no great issue is allowed to inter- 
fere with the vote-getting plans of the party 
machine. 

The Republican party in convention at 
Philadelphia last month ran true to form. 
The platform had the usual pointing with 
pride and viewing with alarm. The glories of 
Republican rule from 1921 to 1933 were ex- 
tolled, and the voters were expected to forget 
the orgies of corruption that characterized 
the Harding administration, the utter sub- 
servience to the interests of Big Business 
throughout the Coolidge period, and the flood 
of misery which burst upon the country within 
seven months after Mr. Hoover entered the 
White House and which began to recede 
within four months after he left it. The Roose- 
velt administration was condemned for every- 
thing it has done and for everything it has 
not done; but the convention was careful not 1 
to say in any definite terms whether a Re- 
publican Congress and President, if elected, 





are being written day by day. It is upon 
that record that the people will divide. And 
the lines of division will probably run across 
both parties much more deeply than they did 
in 1936—more deeply, perhaps, than in any 
campaign since that of 1860. 

By insisting that his running mate should 
be not only a man personally acceptable to 
him, but a man who clearly agrees with him 
on domestic and foreign policy, President 
Roosevelt went further than he had ever gone 
before in drawing these new lines. That very 
many who voted for him in 1932 and 1936 
will vote against him this year appears cer- 
tain. Whether they will outnumber the new 
voters and the former Republican voters who 
will rally to the Roosevelt-Wallace ticket is 
by no means so sure. If Mr. Willkie and 
Senator McNary proceed to their appointed 
task of unequivocally defining the policies 
for which they stand, we shall have an in- 
telligible expression of the voters’ will—and 


would reverse the trend of social and labor to Europe. For the present, that is a safe in that case, we believe that the next three 
legislation which has prevailed for the last thing to say. No one is asking us to send an months will bring a development of public 
seven and a half years, or would continue it army there, and we could not at this time opinion more and more favorable to Roosevelt 
in principle and modify it in detail—and, if send one even if we wished. Both parties are and Wallace. If the Republican candidates 
the latter, just how they would change it. To for defending the Western Hemisphere against lack the wisdom or the courage to do this, 
meet any real troublesome questions, an elder invasion or armed attack from Europe—and_ the election may not give quite so clear a 
statesman was put forward to explain, before presumably from any other part of the world. picture of the state of public opinion. But 
he or anyoné else knew who would be nomi- That this would involve sending ships and in that case, we believe that the practical 
nated, that the candidates would some time troops to fight far from oyr own shores is a_ result will be the same, for most Americans 


1 


before election day, tell the people what the fact that both of the 
platform really means. nor does either platform explain why it 
Americans to risk their realignment of voters on live issues instead of 
showed a little more respect for the intelli- lives on European soil or in Mediterranean partisan affiliation is now at hand. 


The Democratic convention in Chicago would be worse for 


STALIN AND HIS N.M.U. 
EXPOSURES of Communist activities and intrigues are 


not at a premium in these days of fifth-column conscious- 
ness. But the story told by Charles Yale Harrison on our 
front page is not only unique in the startling documentation 
of its serious charges, but it is of international significance 
because it presents irrefutable evidence of the Soviet Union's 
flagrant violation of the commitments made by the then 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs Litvinoff in the treaty by 
which in 1933 the United States granted recognition to the 
Soviet government. ‘ 

Interference via their diplomatic agents in the political, 
cultural, and industrial life of the few remaining democracies 
has pecome a casual item on the consular agendas of 
Europe's totalitarian states. By rolling up his sleeves, and 
plunging into the months of arduous probing and leg work, 
Mr. Harrison unearthed letters in Joe Curran’s own hand- 
writing, secret minutes, codes, and special seals, a closely 
knit network which E. Philips Oppenheim might have 
envied. Here is the concrete evidence, the missing link 
between suspicion and conviction. The Comintern’s entire 
American espionage and sabotage apparatus is linked to a 
vital and strategic trade union. 

The National Maritime Union has long been the goal of 
Soviet efforts. It controls shipping out of the world’s most 
highly industrialized nation. It controls the movement of 
men and munitions. It can block supply routes, help starve 
out the nation, simply by cutting the United States’ jugular 
vein—the American merchant marine. To dominate the 
N.M.U. the Comintern’s agents will sacrifice control of all 
its other unions here, will junk a score of transmission belts 
and its Thirteenth Street headquarters to boot. 

This interference in the industrial life of this nation—now 
facing its real crucible years—is clearly in contravention to 
the letter and spirit of the 1933 treaty of recognition. Mr. 
Harrison's charges now become of vital concern to the State 
Department. Last week Mr. Welles spoke out strongly 
against Soviet annihilation of three sovereign states. Perhaps 
this is the.time to act sharply once more. The Soviet Union, 
as well as the other totalitarian powers who specialize in 
exporting bestiality, must be told now to dismantle their 
espionage and anti-democratic machinery here—or we will 
dismantle it for them. 





HEALTH WORKERS’ RIGHTS 

USTICE NOVA of the New York State Supreme Court 

recently sustained the State Labor Relations Board in 
holding that the law giving employees a right to bargain 
collectively through agencies of their own choosing applies 
to hospitals operated solely for profit. The decision will 
cover about 4,000 service and maintenance employees of 
sixty-five hospitals in this city alone, and many others 
up state. 

These, as well as Local 80 of the Building Service 
Employees’ Union, which fought the case, are to be congrat- 
ulated on Justice Nova’s wise and just ruling, which we have 
no doubt the higher courts will affirm. It must be added 
that there are many thousands of workers in public, chari- 
table, and partly charitable hospitals who do not come 
within this decision and whose hours, wages, and other terms 
of employment are oppressive to them, disgraceful to the 
institutions concerned, and detrimental to the health inter- 
ests of the people. That wrong remains to be righted, and 
it would appear that this cannot be done by judicial inter- 





were young.” Since 1912, he has 
been going to pictures on an 
average of three times a week. 
Almost alone of the younger 
generation, and entirely alone of 
the Film Library staff, Huff wit- 
nessed Griffith’s famous Biograph 
classics and other historic films 
when they were first shown in 
the vanished age before “The 
Birth of a Nation.” 

Huff is widely recognized as 
one of the outstanding authori- 
ties on Griffith and the American 
film, and his part in building up 
the Film Library on the basis of 
his first-hand knowledge of mo- 
tion pictures, which none of his 
superiors on the Library staff 
could claim, is well known in mo- 
tion picture circles. 

Huff had played for silent pic- 
tures since 1923 in the movie 
houses of Princeton, N. J., and 
on Long Island. Yet, after three 
and a half years of the same 
work at the Museum of Modern 
Art, suddenly, and without ex- 





planation, his job was given to 
a Viennese ballet accompanist, 
who had never played or ar- 
ranged music for silent movies. 
Since this individual was unable 
to read English sufficiently to 
follow the cues, and since he was 
also lacking in real understand- 
ing of the technique of film ac- 
companiment, Huff was forced to 
sit beside him for a solid year to 
“break” him in. 

Huff’s dismissal merely  con- 
firms the already well-known fact 
that the Film Library is not a 
liberal institution, operating in 
accord with the traditions of 
American democracy, but a total- 
itarian stronghold in the heart of 
free America, functioning in the 
interests of a destructve political 
movement under Iris Barry, the 
dictator who rose to power 
through suavity and clever manip- 
ulation, and her henchman, Soviet- 
trained propaganda - commissar, 
Jay Leyda. 


New York, 


conventions ignored, admire courage and dislike side-steppers. 


In any event, it looks as if the long overdue 


pretation, but will require an amendment of the State Labor 
Relations Act or a separate statute. 

The same problem exists all over the country. If we are 
to expect workers in hospitals, schools, and other such 
institutions of humane service not to act like employees in 
ordinary industrial plants, then the public must give them 
such protection that they will not need to fight for their 


rights as other workers do. 





AFTER CONSCRIPTION—WHAT? 


REPRESENTATIVE WADSWORTH of New York—pos- 


sibly with good intentions, though his past record is not 
reassuring—struck a dangerous blow on Wednesday against 


a vital part of the administration’s plan for protecting the 
interests of workingmen called for military training and 
service under the conscription law. 


The original intention was to assure to these men, when 
released from service, a right of re-employment in the firms 
where they held situations when drafted. The just and 
humane nature of this provision is beyond all question. We 


had enough experience after 1918 of men who were 


mustered out from the United States army only to find 
themselves mustered into the wretched and inglorious army 
of the unemployed. They were willing and eager to work 
for their living, but we saw many of them reduced to the 
necessity of panhandling and standing in breadlines. Aside 
from justice and humanity, the re-employment provision 
would have an immense value from the point of view of 
patriotic feeling and army morale. The prospect of being 
thrown on the junkpile after getting out of the uniform can- 


not but have a damping effect upon even the bravest 


and most devoted. 
Up comes Mr. Wadsworth, however, with a dictum that 


any such provision would be un-con-sti-tu-tion-al, just as all 


kinds of labor laws used to be, because it would trespass on 
the employers’ sacred right to hire and fire. Instead, he 
proposes a harmless and useless provision that each 
mustered-out soldier shall be given a certificate, perhaps 
with an embossed seal and other ornaments, stating the 
pious wish of Congress that he may get back his job or 


some other job just as good. He feels quite sure, he says, 


that public opinion would compel employers to honor the 
certificate. 
It would be for the United States Supreme Court, at the 


proper time, to pass on the constitutionality of the original 


plan. It is, of course, every man's guess how the court would 
decide. The recent history of that high tribunal makes it 
very improbable that it would invalidate the law. If it 


should—well, public opinion would certainly get on the job 
with far better chances of success than in an attempt to 


moralize greedy and heartless employees. 

We may hope that the Wadsworth proposal will be 
rejected and that Congress will straightforwardly declare as 
law that no man shall lose his place in industry by answering 
a call to military service. Even so, Mr. Wadsworth has done 
the nation and the workingmen a bad service by proposing 
to emasculate this part of the bill. 
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